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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N the French Chamber on Thursday M. Pichon made a full 
statement on foreign affairs. He declared with peculiar 
emphasis that nothing had happened in the negotiations 
between Russia and Germany to modify the present grouping 
of the Powers. The French understanding with Great 
Britain had never been closer; it would continue under King 
George exactly as under King Edward. France had no more 
reason for being offended at the arrangement between Russia 
and Germany in the Middle East than Russia had for being 
offended when France came to an understanding with 
Germany in Morocco. It was said that France was becoming 
isolated, but it was utteriy untrue. 








M. Pichon’s statement was in the right spirit. It showed an 
exact appreciation of the character and purpose of the Triple 
Entente—a League which exists only to serve the ends of 
peace, and which cannot rationally be alarmed at the com- 
pletion of Agreements, whoever may make them. It is 
evident that we shall hear a good deal in the near future of 
railway building in the Middle East. We are heartily in 
favour of the creation of an Indo-European line, and the 
conditions grow continually more favourable to its accom- 
plishment. As regards the Baghdad Railway, which Germany 
will now want to press forward, we admit that the circum- 
stances have changed since the scheme nearly took Greut 
Britain unawares in 1903. But there are still important reser- 
vations to be made. We have written further on this subject 
in our first leading article. 


Last Saturday King Alfonso, accompanied by the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for War, arrived at Melilla for a 
short visit to see the progress made since the Spanish campaign 
in Morocco, The Tangier correspondent of the Times says 
that Melilla is a changed place ; everywhere are signs of energy 
and progress; works and buildings are being constructed, 
and the first passenger train in Morocco now runs to the 
iron mines. It will be remembered that the massacre of 
Spaniards which caused the war took place at these mines. 
We questioned the title of the Spanish company to the mines 
at the time of the war—it was, to say the least, shadowy—and 
we also doubted the wisdom of foreign adventures when so 
many resources remained to be developed in Spain herself. 
Spain has done better since the loss of Cuba and the 
Philippines than ever before in living memory. But the 
account by the Times correspondent is certainly reassuring. 
The Riffians, he says, are living at peace with one another and 





upheaval in Portugal have been unconfirmed, the Pro- 
visional Government are still in troubled waters. On Wed- 
nesday a railway strike affecting seven thousand employees, 
paralysing the northern service, and holding up the foreign 
mails declared itself. A conference between directors, men, 
and Government representatives was held that night, but the 
demands of the strikers were refused by the directors, and 
the situation remained unchanged, though the troops have 
been withdrawn from the stations and “all is quiet.” 
On Wednesday all the shops in Lisbon were closed owing 
toa strike of shop-hands, but the threat of resignation on 
the part of the Minister of the Interior—who had recently 
promised to do all that was possible to secure their demands 
for shorter hours, &c.—induced the strikers not to press their 
demands until the National Assembly has been constituted, 
provided the Minister of the Interior remains in office. 
“ Absolute order” is said to prevail, and the railwaymen are 
stated to have asked the shopkeepers not to join their move- 
ment in order to avoid disturbing public order. The con- 
siderateness of the Portuguese strikers is almost on a par 
with that of the crew of the ‘Mantelpiece’ in Sir W. 8. 
Gilbert’s famous ballad. Friday's papers announce that the 
strike continues, and that the Municipality and Governor of 
Oporto have resigned as a mark of want of confidence in the 
Government, 








The new Session of the Prussian Diet was opened on 
Tuesday, when Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, as Minister- 
President, read the Speech from the Throne. It did not 
mention the Franchise Bill. Afterwards Dr. Lentze, the new 
Minister of Finance, explained, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, that the estimated deficit for 1909 was £7,790,000, 
but the realised deficit was only £1,170,000,—a recovery of 
more than £6,000,000. This was due to the improvement in 
the railway, forest, and mining revenue. The results for the 
financial year 1910 would also be much better than the 
Estimates, and he looked for a deficit—and that partly 
nominal—of only about £2,000,000. For the financial year 
1911 there appeared an estimated deficit of £1,450,000, but in 
reality there would be no deficit at all. He nevertheless 
urged economy. If that were practised, no new loan would 
be necessary in the coming year. 

It is evident that the Portuguese Pretender, Dom Miguel 
of Braganza, has some hopes of gaining the throne. In a 
statement published in the Neue Freie Presse, and summarised 
in the Times of last Saturday, he said that he had promi.wd 
King Manoel to recognise him as King provided that his own 
house should be recognised as next in order of succession. 
The return of King Manoel to Portugal was not now con- 
ceivable, and he had no doubt that the present régime would 
soon come toanend. He therefore awaited the “call” of the 
Portuguese people. He would not press his claim, but if he 
were wanted he would be ready. This might casily be nothing 
more than talk, but the Miguelist party seems to be really 
hopeful, as its organ, which used to be published three times 
a weck, is now to appear daily. 

Eight million pounds of the new Hungarian Four per cent. 
Loan was offered for subscription on Wednesday. The Times 
correspondent at Vienna says that the subscription price of 
913 includes interest at 4 per cent. from Sept. 1st, 1910, until 
the date of taking up eventual allotments. As the latest 
date for taking up allotments is March 10th, 1911, it 
may be calculated that six months’ interest is reckonéd 
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in the su'ysription price, which is thus practically 893. 
The subscription-list was opened simultaneously at Berlin, 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Hamburg, Munich, Leipzig, Breslau, 
Cologne, Ziirich, Bale, Geneva, Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam, as well as at all the chief offices and branches 
of the principal Austrian and Hungarian banks. It will be 
remembered that the Austro-German syndicate took over the 
Joan after the French negotiations bad failed. It is evident 
from the number of places at which lists were opened that 
the syndicate thought it advisable to throw its net as wide as 
possible. In the Morning Post of Friday it is stated that 
this policy was highly successful, and that the loan was 
covered over sixty times. 


The frontier dispute between France and the Liberian 
Republic has been settled, and the way is now clear for the 
rearrangement of the finances of the Republic with the help 
of an American loan. The loan, as was announced some time 
ago, is to be for £40,000. The Times says that American help 
will extend to officering the Liberian forces and to opening 
up the country, a large part of which is still unexplored. 


The negotiations for a renewal of the mail contract to the 
West Indies have after all been successful. It was recently 
announced that the proposed contract between the Imperial 
and West Indian Governments and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company had failed for want of £13,000. It seemed 
strange that an old-established service should be abandoned 
for the want of such a sum. It is now stated that the new 
contract will last for seven years, and that the annual 
subsidy is to be £63,000. Of this Trinidad is te contribute 
£20,009 annually, and is to become the trans-shipping station 
for the inter-Colonial steamers. Jamaica is not included in the 
arrangement; and apparently because her means of com- 
munivcation are frequent and regular enough in any case, she 
also declines to renew her subsidy to the direct service. The 
direct service, which was generously supported by Sir Alfred 
Jones, has no doubt developed the banana trade, but evidently 
the Jamaican Government has come to the conclusion, after 
ten years of artificial fostering, that it is not worth while. If 
the Government finds that it has really been spending seven- 
and-sixpence to earn seven shillings, we cannot understand by 
what right or reason it should be accused of some sort of 
Iwperial heresy. 


We regret to have to record the occurrence of a serious 
riot in Bombay. The occasion was the Mohurrum celebra- 
tions, which, as they are used by the Shiahs to commemorate 
the fate of Hassan end Hussein, invariably revive the ancient 
feud between Shiahs and Sunnis. Troops had been called 
out to maintain order in the Mohammedan quarter on Wednes- 
day, but the disturbance did not become acute till Thursday 
afternoon, when tramcars were pelted with stones, and the 
police and troops were assaulted. Finally, by the order of 
Mr. Setalvad, the Magistrate, the troops were ordered to 
disperse the mob by rifle-fire, eighteen persons being killed 
and twenty-four wounded. No political significance is attached 
to the outbreak, but the heavy loss of life will make the efforts 
at conciliation more difficult than ever. 

On Tuesday President Taft instructed the Secretary for the 
Navy publicly to censure Commander Sims for a speech made 
at the Guildhall when the American Atlantic Fleet was 
visiting Leadon last month. Commander Sims’s words were :— 
“If the time ever comes when the British Empire is seriously 
menaced by an external enemy, it is my opinion that you may 
count upon every man, every dollar, and every drop of blood 
of your kindred across the seas.” Of course such expressions 
eauscd unfavourable comment, if not annoyance, in Germany 
and among Ivish-Americans, and equally of course Mr. Taft 
had to censure the indiscretion when his attention had been 
officially called to it. But it is the métier of sailors to express 
themselves breezily. We remember that Admiral Dewey 
was similarly censured, and he stands where he did in 
the estimation of his countrymen. Reduced to a discreet 
form, Commander Sims’s words meant merely that he 
recognises the truth that a German naval supremacy would 
be very much worse for the United States than the continuance 
of the British supremacy. We would refer our readers to 
Admiral Mahan’s remarks on this subject in a book noticed 
elsewhere. 





a 
The Times of last Saturday published from a correspondent 
an interesting review of the proceedings of alien Anarchistg 
in London. It is probable that the authors of the Hounds. 
ditch murders could be called Anarchists only in a very loose 
sense. It is likely that they were revolutionaries, but they 
were practitioners of what is called “ expropriation” for their 
own ends instead of in the interests of a cause. The greatest 
days of “expropriation” (ée., of robbing private persons og 
the principle that no one has a right to own anything) came 
with the Russian Revolution in 1905-8. Blackmail ang 
counterfeiting were everyday events. The better sections of 
the Anarchists revolted against “expropriation.” It destroyed 
their power. They met in Conference and denounced it, 
But the expropriators had already enjoyed too much the 
sweets of enriching themselves in the name of a principle, 
The condemnation came too late. 


The Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of the two men who 
met their death in Sidney Street opened on Friday week, 
Mr. Bodkin, for the Treasury, having defended the calling in 
of the Scots Guards on the ground that the police were 
not adequately armed and that the situation was “ wholly 
exceptional and terribly dangerous,” Superintendent Mulvaney 
described the events of the siege from the police raid to the 
destruction of the house by fire. Dr. Grant, the police 
surgeon of the H Division, expressed his opinion that one of the 
men had died from a bullet wound in the head which was not 
self-inflicted, and that the other had died of suffocation, 
Evidence was also given as to the finding of the two bodies and 
two magazine pistols by the firemen. On Monday Mrs. Gershon, 
a dressmaker, in whose room the two men had taken refuge, 
described how they came to be there. On the Sunday night 
one of the men, whom she had known for two years as Josef, 
and who was a friend of her husband now in Russia, brought 
a friend and stayed for two hours. On the following 
night they came again, refused to go away at midnight, 
and obliged her to go into the back room, whence she 
was summoned by the landlady, Mrs. Fleischmann. She 
described the appearance of the two men, and stated that 
Josef walked with a limp. 


Superintendent Ottway related how he had received 
certain information as to the whereabouts of a man with 
a limp and a man called Fritz, both of whom were 
suspected in connexion with the Houndsditch murders, 
Chief Superintendent Stark described the police raid on 
Tuesday morning and the wounding and removal of Sergeant 
Leeson, and stated that for the police to have gone up the 
narrow stairs would have been certain death. The Scots 
Guards were sent for to obtain the use of Service rifles, The 
Fire Brigade was sent for about 1 p.m. on Tuesday, but it was 
considered undesirable to allow the men to risk their lives, 
Some conflict of evidence arose between the Fire Brigade 
officers and the last witness as to whether it was by the orders 
of the Home Secretary or the police that the Fire Brigade 
was not allowed to approach the fire until after a long interval; 
but Mr. Bodkin expressly stated that, “so far as the police 
were concerned, no one wanted to decline responsibility for 
preventing the Fire Brigade or any of its officers from being 
killed.” 


Letters from Sir West Ridgeway and Sir Harry Poland 
having assumed that the Home Secretary had “taken the 
charge of the operations out of the hands of the executive 
officers,” Mr. Winston Churchill in Thursday’s Times gives a 
complete denial to those charges, He did not hear of the 
disorders until half-an-hour after the Scots Guards had 
reached the spot and begun to fire; he did not send for, nor was 
he consulted as to the sending for, the Artillery or Engineers. 
He did not interfere in any way with the dispositions made 
by the police authorities on the spot, and “from beginning to 
end the police had an absolutely free hand.” This statement, 
which is complete in itself, is fully borne out by the interest- 
ing account of the affray by an eyewitness which we publish 
in our correspondence columns, 

The papers of Thursday published a letter from Mr. 
Balfour to a correspondent who had asked whether the 
impression in Canada that the attitude of the Unionist Party 
towards Preference had changed was justified. Mr. Balfour 
replied that the development of the Commercial Treaty system 
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throughout the world had strengthened his conviction that 
Imperial Preference is a necessity. He admitted that in the 
Election campaign he had spoken more on the Constitutional 
question than on any other, but in the circumstances this 
was inevitable. “ Nevertheless the Fiscal controversy retained 
its old place in the Unionist programme.” Certain Tariff 
Reformers, we observe, are trying to convince themselves that 
but for the Referendum they could have won the General 
Election. ‘This, we are sure, is mere moonshine. The 
Referendum was a help, not a hindrance. Sir William 
Forwood, who knows Lancashire as well as any man, said 
in a letter to the Times on Thursday :— 

“The improved Unionist position in Lancashire and Cheshire 
was mainly due to Mr. Balfour’s declaration at the Albert 
Hall pledging the party not to adopt Tariff Reform till it had 
received the approval of the country by means of a Refer- 
endum. ..-+-- It is difficult to describe the effect of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech in the Liverpool and Manchester Exchanges ; 
men seemed to feel as if a great weight had been lifted off their 
shoulders, and to breathe freely again.” 


Knowing as we do the sincerity and depth of feeling of many 
Tariff Reformers, we recognise that it would be folly to ask 
them to abandon their faith. But the quality of their faith is 
surely to be measured by their willingness to accept the direct 
decision of the people whom they are educating in their 
doctrines. An immense change like Tariff Reform could not 
be introduced against the will of the people, and the Refer- 
endum gives Tariff Reformers the means of knowing whether 
the country wants a particular tariff or not. Without the 
Referendum there would always be doubt, and we cannot 
imagine a matter in which doubt would be more harmful. 
The Referendum has therefore certainly come to stay. We 
agree absolutely with the Times of Thursday, which says :— 
“It is foolish to suppose that a period of comparative 
prosperity is the time to thrust a vast and disturbing economic 
change on the country. Tariff Reformers must exercise 
patience and utilise the time to carry on an active educational 
campaign.” 


Mr. Harold Spender recently sent to the Times a com- 
munication from Professor Roget of Geneva to prove that 
the Swiss Referendum was inapplicable to England. A 
letter from Mr. Evelyn Cecil, the Member for the Aston 
Manor division, appears in Monday’s Times, introducing a 
communication in the contrary sense from Professor Naville, 
who is not only renowned as an Egyptologist, but is a keen 
student of politics both in his own country and ours, anda 
frequent visitor to our shores. Professor Naville, who begins 
by declaring his belief that most of his countrymen will 
certainly disagree with Professor Roget in his objections to 
the introduction of the Referendum to England, shows how 
it has conduced to the stability of government in Switzerland, 
and reconciled the democracy to the Council of the States, 
which corresponds in certain respects to a Senate. 


Professor Naville sums up by pronouncing the Referendum 
to be the strongest safeguard against a despotic majority.—In 
Switzerland there is a Radical majority in both Chambers.— 
So far from always endorsing the views of the Chambers, 
the Referendum may go against them even when they are 
unanimous, as happened in the case of the law of insurance 
against illness. Again, each vote has the same value. 
There are no large and small constituencies. “The Irish 
vote would weigh only in proportion to its number, 
and’ would not have the extraordinary and undemocratic 
privilege which it has in the election of its Members.” 
In this context we may be allowed to recall the interest- 
ing fact, mentioned in the Times of the 12th ult., that 
in a speech delivered in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 
May 12th, 1904, Mr. Chamberlain expressed his regret that 
there was no machinery for a direct appeal to the people 
at large, and went on to say:—‘‘I wish we in this country 
could take to-morrow a Referendum, a plébiscite, a vote of the 
people of this country, as to whether or not they would have 
the change in our fiscal system which I have proposed to you.” 


The “old shepherd of Dartmoor,” who, according to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement at Mile End, was serving a sentence 
of thirteen years’ penal servitude for stealing two sbillings 
from a poor boy, has shown a strange lack of consideration 
for his benefactors. Released by order of the Home Secre- 
tary on January 6th, he was sent to a situation found 








for him by the prison authorities near Wrexham, having 
stipulated that he would not leave his new position for six 
months except with the consent of the Home Office. On 
Sunday, the 8th, or two days afterwards, he left without 
permission, and has not since been heard of. ‘The man, it 
may be remembered, had been convicted as an habitual 
criminal, who had spent thirty-three years in prison, and 
was sentenced under the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 to 
a sentence of three years’ penal servitude and ten years’ 
preventive detention. 


The collection of autographs of the late Mr. E. C. Stedman, 
put up for sale by auction this week in New York, contains 
a number of extremely interesting unpublished letters on 
spiritualism written to his mother, Mrs. Kinney, by Robert 
and Mrs. Browning, which appear in Wednesday's Times. 
They record Browning’s impressions of a séance given by 
Home—the original of “Mr. Sludge the Medium”—in 
1855, which he describes as a most clumsy performance, 
Mrs. Browning's impressions, also recorded at length, are 
diametrically opposed to those of her husband, who suspected 
Home of trickery. Lapse of years only confirmed Browning 
in his conviction of Home’s imposture and worthlessness, 
and ten years after his wife’s death he wrote declining to 
sanction the publication of these letters on the ground that 
“TI should thereby give the unmitigated scoundrel a right as 
well as an opportunity to retaliate after his natural fashion, by a 
fresh vomit of lies such as he printed five years ago in a 
‘Spiritual Magazine,’ wherein, referring to this very séance, he 
attributed all my unbelief to my ‘ludicrous jealousy of my wife, 
whom the spirits crowned as The Poet, passing over me.’ If I 
ever come across the fellow’s path I shall probably be silly enough 
to soil my shoe by kicking him, but I should prefer keeping that 
disgrace from myself as long as possible. Indeed I have got to 
consider such a beast as the proper associate and punishment of 
those who choose to shut their eyes and open their arms te 
bestiality incarnate.” 

Browning subsequently withdrew his objection, but neither 
Mrs. Kinney nor her son availed themselves of the per- 
mission. 

The details of Lady Meux’s will, published in the Times of 
Wednesday, are of more than ordinary interest. Thus her col- 
lection of eighteen hundred Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, 
including stelae, limestone figures, mummies and coffins, 
scarabs and amulets, for which she built a museum in 
Theobalds Park, is left to the BrRish Museum on con- 
dition that it is kept together in a suitable position; while 
Whistler’s “Sable Picture of Lady Meux” is bequeathed 
to the National Gallery “if it can be found, together 
with the correspondence thereon.” ‘This portrait, the 
third which Whistler painted of Lady Meux, was never 
finished, owing apparently to some friction, which is 
described in Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s Life of the artist, 
Another interesting legacy is that of the Abyssinian 
MSS.—notably “The Miracles of the Virgin Mary,” which 
belonged to a King who reigned in 1410—obtained on the 
capture of Magdala in the Abyssinian War of 1868. Envoys 
sent ten years ago from the Emperor Menelek endeavoured 
to buy them back, and in pursuance of a promise then given 
they are now left to him. 


In view of the controversy excited by the Exhibition of the 
Post-Impressionist painters, we make no excuse for quoting 
the following passage from the remarkuble letter addressed 
to the Nation of January 7th by Mr. Sargent, R.A. He 
states that he had declined the request of the organisers 
of the Exhibition that his name might be placed on the 
initial list of promoters, “on the ground of not knowing 
the work of the painters to whom the name of Post- 
Impressionists can be applied; it certainly does not apply 
to Manet or Cézanne... .. The fact is that I am absolutely 
sceptical as to their having any claim whatever to being works 
of art, with the exception of some of the pictures by Gauguin 
that strike me as admirable in colour, and in colour only.” 
Many visitors to the Exhibition must have said to themselves: 
“TI wonder what Mr. Sargent thinks of it all?” Their curiosity 
is now fully gratified by the trenchant statement of an artist 
who, so far as we know, has never publicly expressed his 
preferences before. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79}—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


W BEN Russia has turned eastwards in pursuit of 

a policy she has generally become entangled and 
weakened, and when she has confined her attention to 
Europe she has, as a rule, done herself credit. There is 
much speculation as to what happened at M. Sazonoff’s 
interviews at Potsdam; but, whatever be the truth about 
details, it is fairly certain that Germany has been turning 
Russia’s attention away from Europe. We do not say 
this in a cynical sense. It has long been obvious that 
Germany was awaiting the opportunity to discuss the 
affairs of the Middle East, and she would have wished to 
do so whether the tendencies of Russian history had been 
as we have stated them or not. But it was not to be 
expected that the German newspapers would fail to 
remember the secondary consideration that Russia 
fully employed elsewhere is less of a check on 
German predominance in Europe. A Turco-Persian 
dispute, for example, would leave Russia very little 
time to prosecute her ancient championship of the 
Balkan Slavs in the face of Austria-Hungary or 
Pan-Germanism. Although the details of the Russo- 
German discussion at Potsdam are not yet known, an 
alleged draft of a formal Agreement has been published 
by a Londen newspaper, the Evening Times, and it is 
nowhere denied that this draft has an air of probability. It 
is in four clauses. By the first Russia agrees not to 
oppose the Baghdad Railway; by the second a connexion 
vid Khanikin is provided for between the Baghdad Rail- 
way and the proposed Russian line in Northern Persia; 
by the third Germany agrees not to oppose Russian rail- 
way enterprise in Northern Persia; and by the fourth 
Germany is guaranteed “ absolute equality of treatment ” 
for her commerce in Persia. We do not say that 
Russia would lose in any way by this arrangement ; but the 
German move is unquestionably clever and advantageous 
from the German point of view. The promise of equality 
of treatment for German commerce would be absolutely 
secured by the joining of the Baghdad and Persian 
systems. We cannot ourselves, however, conceive of any 
trans-Persian (or Indo-European, for that is what if comes 
to) system of railways being run successfully except on 
the principle of freedom for all. Great Britain is not in 
the least likely to depart in this matter from her constant 
policy of the “ open door.” Nevertheless Germany is wise 
to turn strong probability into certainty. We always look 
on with pleasure at the destruction of monopolies, and if 
there be truth in the reported Agreement, there is not the 
least chance of Russia trying to make a monopoly out of 
her proposed railways in Northern Persia. 

So far so good. The vision of a railway from the 
Caspian to British Baluchistan comes nearer realisation if 
German jealousy has been appeased, and we are unfeignedly 
glad to think that this is so. But there must be still more 
behind all this. It stands to reason that Germany would 
not have arranged for the linking up of the Baghdad and 
Persian systems if she did not see her way more easily 
than before to the completion of the Baghdad Railway. 
Now it was always understood that Russia, France, and 
Great Britain would not join in the Baghdad Railway 
scheme without reference to the wishes of each other. We 
may assume, therefore, that Russia made known her policy 
in advance to Great Britain and France, or has managed 
to make promises without compromising the interests of 
either. We await further information on this subject with 
some concern; meanwhile we may accept the assurances 
that the negotiations have had, and still have, nothing to 
do with the relations of the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente in Europe. The negotiations are said by German 
inspired papers to have been conducted on the assumption 
that the arrangement of power in Europe must needs 
remain as before. The first anxiety lest this should not 
be so caused a flutter throughout the whole Press of the 
Continent; but after M. Pichon’s speech on Thursday we 
need not hark back to the alarums and excursions which 
are already almost forgotten. We concern ourselves, 
ther fore, only with the affairs of the Middle East and the 
Baghdad Railway. Even if Russia has given more than 
she has received from Germany, it is to be remembered that 
her experience of two years ago is still hot im her memory, 











and that when she has to meet German demands she 
may well think that it is better to give way to them quickly 
so long as they are within reason, than to delay till they 
are exacted by an alarming spectre in shining armour, 
Russia and Germany, let us suppose, have become morg 
friendly than they have been for some time past in con. 
cluding this “deal” in the Middle East. Why should 
forebodings be caused by that? Surely they are not only 
unnecessary, but betray an entire misunderstanding of the 
character of the Triple Entente. No political group was 
ever so devoid of jealousy as the Triple Pntente. An 

member of it is pleased to see any other member on better 
terms with its neighbours. That is alone a sign that the 
Entente is a League of Peace, and never forgets its 
function. When France came to an understanding 
with Germany in Morocco, it never occurred to Russig 
and Great Britain to say or to think that this new 
friendliness meant less Russian friendship for them- 
selves. Similarly there is nothing whatever to excite 
our mistrust in the fact that Russia comes to terms 
with Germany,—nothing, we mean, in the fact of 
agreement in itself, though we may still learn, when 
the truth is known, that Russia felt herself obliged 
to yield more than she liked, and more than is to the 
advantage of either Great Britain or France. However 
that may be, Germany no doubt reckons that her under- 
standing with Russia will make her dealings over the 
Baghdad Railway easier with both Great Britain and 
France. It is necessary, therefore, to recall briefly the 
past history of the Baghdad Railway, and to point out 
the dangers which we must make sure of avoiding in the 
future. 

In 1903 Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne very nearly 
committed the country to an outrageous proposal, and the 
debate in the House of Commons almost made one think 
that most Members became aware for the first time that 
Great Britain had need of a definite policy in the Middle 
East. The country was very nearly persuaded to co-operate 
under a deed of partnership in which British votes would 
have been in the minority, and which would have enabled 
Germany to do almost what she liked. We have never 
taken a dog-in-the-manger view of the scheme; we cou!d 
not possibly object to Germany building the line on her 
own responsibility ; but we did, and always should, object 
to British investors being advised by their Government to 
put their money into an enterprise on extremely unfavour- 
able terms. The danger was fortunately discovered in 
time. In 1909 Herr Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank, 
formed a new company on the Council of which German 
predominance was again assured; it consisted of four 
Germans, an Austrian, a Turk, three Swiss, and 
three Frenchmen. We should always advise investors 
to avoid an international scheme of this sort unless the 
Great Powers have equality of representation. When the 
Foreign Office—as it did in 1903—goes out of its way to 
recommend such an enterprise to investors words can 
hardly express our astonishment. So far only one section 
of the Baghdad Railway has been built: that lying on the 
easy plain between Konia and Eregli, where construction 
was extremely cheap. Little more was needed than to put 
down ballast and to lay the line upon it; scarcely any 
bridges or culverts were required. The difficulties are all 
ahead ; the Taurus Range has to be penetrated, and after 
that the line will run through dangerousand difficult country, 
much of which is so barren that it is impossible to expect 
a good revenue from freights. It is true, however, that 
circumstances have changed a good deal since the original 
scheme was launched ; Germany and Russia are no longer 
at loggerheads, and Great Britain need no longer be a 
conductor to carry off their ill-humours ; Germany has 
probably weakened a great deal in her refusal to admit 
the British proposal that the Persian Gulf Section of the 
line should be in British hands; and a partial acceptance 
of the scheme would no longer bring Great Britain into 
conflict with Russia. But we hold that if Germany (who 
now frankly adopts the scheme, instead of allowing herself 
to be represented by Herr Gwinner) approaches Great 
Britain again on the subject, certain conditions are indis- 
pensable to British assent. One is that Germany should 
spontaneously relieve Turkey of the grossly unjust kilo- 
metric guarantees. Another is that our co-operation in 
the scheme should have the approval of the Turkish 
Government. We have only to add that in speaking of 
the Gulf Section as being under British control we 
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altogether exclude the possibility of a dual or international 
control of the railway generally. That could lead to 
nothing but friction and tension. 





TRADE FACTS AND TARIFF THEORIES. 


HE Board of Trade Returns for the year 1910 have 
roduced something like consternation in the camp 
of the extreme Tariff Reformers. Instead of accepting 
these figures, as most patriotic Englishmen would do, as 
satisfactory evidence of the prosperity of their country, the 
Tariff Reform journals are devoting their main energy 
to proving that the figures mean nothing, and that Great 
Britain is still on the road to industrial ruin. Let us 
examine their arguments. Their first and, with all respect 
to them, their only serious argument is that the figures so 
much quoted in the Press refer to values alone, and do not 
necessarily indicate the volume of business, for if prices have 
risen it is possible that a large increase in the value of the 
trade may have taken place while the volume, which gives 
the real measure of the amount of employment, may have 
remained the same, or even have become less. This is a 
sound economic point, but our first comment is that it 
comes somewhat late in the day. When Mr. Chamberlain 
launched his campaign in 1903 he overlooked this very 
obvious point. He then said emphatically more than 
once that the prosperity of the country was mainly to 
be measured by the figures of her export trade, and he 
compared the year 1902, which gave the latest figures 
then available, with the year 1872, forgetting to notice 
that 1872 was a year of very high prices and 1902 of low 
prices. Yet it was largely on this comparison of figures 
that his case was built up, and if Tariff Reformers to-day 
are going to repudiate this argument, they ought to begin 
by making some apology to their leader. 

The bare figures of the years selected by Mr. Chamber- 
lain are, however, worth comparing with those that have 
now been attained. The exports of British produce and 
manufactures in 1872 were £256,000,000; in 1902, 
£283,000,000; and in 1910, £431,000,000. It may be 
added that the export of new ships was not included in 
1872, and an addition of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 ought 
probably to be made on that score. These three figures 
taken together are sufficient to show how hopelessly the 
test which Mr. Chamberlain applied as his main argument 
for Tariff Reform has broken down. But that is not our 
only answer to the discovery now tardily made by the Tariff 
Reformers that volumes as well as values must be examined. 
The second answer is that the figures will triumphantly 
stand this new and more scientific test. The only striking 
exception is with regard to the cotton trade. Here values 
have gone up very much more than volumes. Indeed, in 
the spinning branch of the trade there is a small decline 
in the quantity of yarn exported, accompanied by a con- 
siderable increase in the value. But the spinning branch 
is the less important branch as regards the export industry, 
and it will be found on an examination of the Returns that 
the total volume of piece goods of all kinds exported in 
1910 showed a very considerable increase both on 1909 
and on 1908. If we turn to the woollen trade, the story is 
still more satisfactory, for here there has been an enormous 
increase in the volume of almost every branch of the trade 
as shown by the Board of Trade figures. A similar 
increase will be found on a detailed examination of the 
figures in nearly every one of the smaller export industries. 
Chemicals, dye-stuffs, paper, &c., have all gone up in 
volume as well as value, in many cases very largely. 

With regard to the iron and steel industries, though the 
Board of T'rade figures are themselves very illuminating, it 
is still more interesting to turn to the remarkable story 
told in the Engineering Supplement to the Times on 
Wednesday, and we congratulate our contemporary on 
this splendid piece of journalistic enterprise. The supple- 
ment includes not only a series of articles on different 
branches of the engineering trades from skilled experts, 
followed by local reports from the special correspondents 
of the Times, but also the entirely new feature of an 
immense number of letters from individual firms recording 
their own experience last year and their expectations 
for the coming year. The gencral result of this elaborate 
examination of the whole field of our engineering industries 
18 summed up in the following terms :—* The reports from 
this formidable array of well-known engineering firms 
establish the fact that trade was better last year than it 








has been for some time, and that prospects for 1911 are 
distinctly more promising...... Probably the most 
gratifying feature of our reports is the fact, which is 
emphasised by many of our correspondents, that Great 
Britain is retaining her strong position in foreign markets.” 
This second sentence is an incidental answer to the 
favourite moan of the permanently depressed Tariff 
Reformer who declares that we are losing our hold on 
foreign markets. What is even more satisfactory is the 
reason assigned by the Times for this continued success of 
British industry,—namely, the superior merit of British 
work. After specially referring to South America, South 
Africa, and China, the Times says:—‘ Travel where you 
may in these countries, you will only find one opinion in 
relation to British goods, British manufactured articles, 
and British engineering undertakings,—namely, that they 
are the best in quality: that the work is uniformly well 
done, and moreover that it lasts.” In special illustration 
of this fact, one of the correspondents of the Times points 
out that “even in Cuba and Porto Rico, where American 
sugar machinery enjoys a preferential rate, planters look 
upon British machinery as the best and cheapest.” 
We find it difficult to understand how Englishmen, 
whatever their political or economic creed may be, should 
be willing to ignore facts like these, and should prefer 
to proclaim to the world that their country is decadent. 

Finally, we come to the last argument used by the Tariff 
Reformers when wishing to depreciate the achievements 
of their country. It is an argument which appears to be 
very useful for platform purposes, and consists in the 
assertion that our prosperity is meaningless because other 
countries are also prospering. It never seems to occur to 
the people who use this argument to try to explain how our 
export industries could by any possibility prosper if other 
countries were not prosperous. We cannot sell unless our 
customers have the means to buy, and as soon as depres- 
sion overtakes them their purchases necessarily fall off. 
The assertion which is often made that other countries 
are even more prosperous than we are has more value as 
an argument; but all reasonable Tariff Reformers will 
admit that national prosperity is affected by some factors 
besides tariffs. No system of tariffs would convert the 
Sahara Desert into a prosperous country, or enable Spain 
to beat Germany in the output of manufactured goods. 
The argument from prosperity is, in fact, valueless unless 
it can be shown in what precise manner the tariff actually 
enjoyed by a particular country has contributed to the 
prosperity of that country, and in what way the same or 
a similar tariff would affect the industries of our own 
country. This demonstration our Tariff Reformers never 
attempt. The one thing above all others from which they 
shrink is a precise statement of the actual tariff which 
they propose. 

They prefer to rely upon wholesale comparisons 
between ourselves and the only Protectionist country 
in Europe which even approaches our own in prosperity. 
Their favourite contention at the present moment is that 
the figures for unemployment in this country are greater 
than those in Germany; yet everybody who has taken the 
least pains to study comparative statistics must be aware 
that the Board of Trade, when issuing their famous Fiscal 
Blue-books, pointed out that the statistics of unemploy- 
ment in Germany are collected on such a different basis 
from that used in England that comparison between the 
two sets of figures is impossible. It may be added that 
our own unemployment statistics are a very unsatisfactory 
gauge of the actual amount of unemployment, for they 
only apply to a certain number of Trade-Unions, and are 
put together in a most haphazard manner by Trade- 
Union secreturies, some of whom are not very skilled in 
dealing with figures, while others have a distinct motive 
for magnifying figures in order to make out a case for 
Socialism. It is somewhat curious that Tariff Reformers 
who are now scofling at the official figures of the Board 
of Trade should attach such supreme importance to 
figures casually furnished by Trade-Union secretaries. 





ARBITRATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


i is very interesting news that Mr. Taft is conferring 
with the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
and that if the Committee approves of a wide—practically 
unlimited—scheme of arbitration with Great Britain, 
overtures will be made to the British Foreign Office on 
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the subject. We recently noticed a speech by Mr. Taft 
which obviously heralded some such proposal. Mr. Taft 
said :— 

“Tf now we can negotiate and put through a positive - 

ment with some great nation to abide the adjudication of an 
international Arbitral Court in every issue which cannot be settled 
by negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether honour, terri- 
tory, or money, we shall have made a long step forward by 
demonstrating that it is possible for two nations at least to 
establish as between them the same system of duc process of law 
that exists between individuals under a Government.” 
It was supposed at the time that by “ some great nation” 
Mr. aft meant Great Britain, and it is now certain that 
he did so. The Treaty would no doubt be on the lines of 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty which was rejected by the 
American Senate in 1897. Let us recall the nature of 
that Treaty, see how the conditions have changed so as to 
demand certain alterations in the form of the Treaty, and 
consider what we learned from the action of the American 
Senate. 

The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty provided for a wider field 
of arbitration than any previously dreamed of by British 
or American statesmen. It had the approval of Lord 
Salisbury—a lover of peace, if ever there was one—and of 
President Cleveland. It proposed that a Court consisting 
of two to six nationals, according to the intricacy of tho 
questions at stake, should be appointed, and that if it could 
not come to an agreement an umpire should be called 
in. In disputes about territory a majority of five to 
one was to be necessary; andif a decision could not be 
reached, a third Power was to mediate. Since those days, 
of course, the Hague Tribunal has come into existence, 
and this would naturally take the place of the third 
Power, unless indeed the more efficient Arbitral Court 
which is suggested should be created in time. ‘The 
principle of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty was an example 
of the direct settlement of disputes by nationals which has 
worked well in the case of the International Commissions 
for the settlement of issues between Canada and the United 
States. This is the happiest form of arbitration when it 
succeeds ; but a Treaty like that of 1897 would not lose 
sight of the secondary support of outside adjudicators, to 
which it would lend special sanctions in the last resort. 
The Washington correspondent of the Times hints 
that in the new Treaty the Court or Commission 
might simply recommend modes of settlement to their 
Governments, who would be free to accept or reject them 
as they pleased, but would at all events know that recom- 
mendations of peculiar authority and force had been 
placed before them. It might be argued that if nationals 
were invested with full powers, there would be a throw- 
back to the methods of arbitration which were rendered 
effete by the creation of the Hague Tribunal. But the 
nationals would not be invested with full powers ; the two 
systems of arbitration by nationals and arbitration by 
neutrals would be combined. 

Now what were the circumstances in which the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty was rejected, and what were the con- 
sequences of rejection? The first point to be noticed 
is that the invitation to enter into an Arbitration Treaty 
came from the United States. It had not occurred to any 
British statesman to propose such a thing at that juncture, 
but when the offer was made it was most cordially taken 
up here. The Treaty was drafted, approved of, as we have 
said, by President Cleveland and Lord Salisbury, and was 
then rejected by the Senate. Why the Senate rejected it 
is not known for certain to this day. Some say that the 
Senate, whose control over foreign affairs is unmatched by 
any similar body in the world, was jealous of the President 
and of the State Department, and fearful of having its 
peculiar powers filched away; others that the Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty caused a fit of pique; others that the 
Senate could not resist the ancient sport—since, as 
we all rejoice to think, fallen into a rapid decline— 
of twisting the Lion’s tail; others that the humanity 
of the Senate was outraged by the British bombardment 
of Crete; others that the manceuvres of the Silverites 
were at the bottom of the trouble; and others that an 
Irish intrigue secured the rebuff to Great Britain. For 
rebuff it undoubtedly was in effect. It was humiliating 
to accept an invitation with every expression of pleasure 
and then to have the door shut in one’s face. Fortunately 
all this is past history, never likely to be repeated; we 
trust and believe that the blood-friendship between Britain 
and the United States can never yield again to the old 














bitterness. But at the time the result was some months 
of emphasised acrimony between the two countries. It ig 
a familiar phenomenon that when a proposal for arbitration 
fails it leaves misunderstandings more bitter than it found 
them. ‘This was what happened after the failure of the 
Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, and for months the average 
Englishman was inclined—illogically, yet imevitably—to 
say that the only way to deal with Americans was to show 
that you were not afraid of them. Such a result must 
be avoided by all means in the future. We are sure 
that it will be avoided if we remember the lessong of 
thirteen years ago wisely. 

“There’s a deal of human nature in man,” said the wise 
American humorist. We do not care to examine the 
pretexts on which the American Senate rejected the Treaty 
of 1897; it is enough to know that there is a deal of 
human nature in man. And if we bear this in mind 
we shall not fall into the delusion of thinking that 
“arbitration” is a blessed word which will cure all ills. 
If nations like and truly understand one another, they will 
not fight, even though there be no Arbitration Treaties 
between them; and if they are determined to fight, an 
Arbitration Treaty will not stop them in the last resort. 
If a nation makes artificial pledges which are far in advance 
of its willingness or ability to keep, it is like the farmer 
who was seized with remorse at his long record of bad 
language, but postponed acting on his vow of abstention 
“till the jibbing mare died.” When the comforting word 
“ Constitution” was breathed throughout Turkey, there 
were many amiable Englishmen who thought that corruption 
and tyranny were charmed out of existence for all time. 
These same men are among the first—prematurely and 
rather unjustly, as we think—to proclaim that the Young 
Turks have proved false to the trust civilisation reposed in 
them. We must guard ourselves against disappointment. 
And we shall do this best if we remember that even if 
forty Arbitration Treaties were signed between ourselves 
and the United States, there would still remain a deal 
of human nature in man. Once again the United 
States seems to be on the point of issuing an invita- 
tion. Has the frame of mind of the Senate changed 
very much since 1897? We believe that it has. 
In no country has the idea of arbitration made such 
apparent progress within the last few years as in the 
United States. But whether the Senate accepts the 
proposed Treaty or not, the fact cannot alter in a flash 
the temperament of the American people or the tempera- 
ment of the British people. War between us is to 
our mind inconceivable. If arbitration can make the 
settlement of our differences easier, by all means let 
us have it; none will welcome it more than we shall; 
but let us not suppose, as many Englishmen did in 1897, 
that our friendliness depends upon it. At present there 
is a Treaty of Arbitration between us,—that of 1908. It 
excludes from reference to the Hague Tribunal all 
questions affecting “vital interests, independence, or 
honour.” The proposed new Treaty would cover those 
questions. It is a wide prospect, and we cannot think 
that the time has arrived when matters of conscience, for 
one thing, can safely be submitted to arbitration,—ques- 
tions possibly involving the treatment of a subject-race, 
peonage, or slavery disguised in some other form. 





POLICEMEN AND SOLDIERS. 


T one point of the inquest on the bodies of the two 
men recovered from the Sidney Street fire a jury- 

man interposed with a question. “Is it a matter of 
importance,” he asked, “that the jury should know 
whether the Home Secretary gave instructions or whether 
the Inspector did?” In his position it was a very 
natural inquiry. A juryman summoned to ascertain how 
these two men came by their deaths might reasonably 
be anxious not to extend unnecessarily an investigation 
which cannot in any case be ashort one. But the Coroner 
quite properly took a wider view. It was important, he 
said, to know who was responsible for certain orders given 
in the course of the “ siege” of the house in Sidney Street. 
When the procedure customary at the arrest of suspected 
murderers may be varied, and when an inhabited house 
may be left to burn itself out with a Fire Brigade standing 
by, are questions of real moment. Laws, we know, are 
silent when war has been declared, but all the same it is 
a matter of some concern to the community to know 
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precisely what are the circumstances in which the rule 
may rightly be displaced by the exception. The juryman 
who wished—so naturally from his point of view—to 
shorten the inquiry in which he was probably an unwilling 
sharer, must find what comfort he can in the reflection 
that he is a sufferer for the public good. There is more 
still to be told about the Sidney Street incident, and the 
natural place for bringing it out is the inquest that is 
now in progress. 

Until the appearance of the Home Secretary's letter on 
Thursday it was not clear by whom the firemen were directed 
not to go nearer the burning house. The evidence of the fire 
station officer was that when he asked why the Brigade 
was not allowed to begin operations on its arrival, he was 
told by an official that the Home Secretary “was in attend- 
ance and had charge of the operations,” and that he there- 
upon went straight to him, and was “ distinctly told” that 
nothing was to be done at that time. But Superintendent 
Stark corrects this testimony so far as regards the giver of 
the order. He was standing, he says, by Mr. Churchill at 
the time, and it was from him that the direction to the 
Fire Brigade actually came. It seems clear, however, that 
the firing from the house had been “more or less con- 
tinuous” all the morning, and that the firemen could only 
have got near enough to use their hose at the imminent 
risk of being shot. Since there was nobody in the house 
except the men who were keeping the magazine pistols at 
work, there was nothing to be gained by sending the 
firemen forward to meet almost certain death. 

A further and more serious question arises as to who it 
was that sent for the military. So far as the evidence at the 
inquest goes, two police superintendents were responsible. 
“After conference with Superintendent Mulvaney ’’—we 
are quoting the statement of Superintendent Stark— 
“further police assistance was sent for, and afterwards 
a detachment of the Guards, so as to obtain the use of 
Service rifles.” This matter-of-fact account of what was 
done gives a very imperfect idea of the wild confusion amid 
which these directions were issued. It may usefully be 
supplemented from the very valuable letter of “ Eye- 
witness” which we print in another column :—“ A police 
superintendent, unbacked apparently by any superior 
authority, produced Guardsmen armed with rifles and ball 
cartridge, and accompanied by a machine gun, from the 
Tower. The collection of a vast crowd brought hundreds of 
police upon the scene. A section of a Royal Horse Artillery 
battery swung down from St. John’s Wood. Engineers and 
gun-cotton were ordered up from Chatham. .... Such were 
the engines of destruction mobilised for a situation which 
should never have overflowed through the front door of 
100 Sidney Street.” It is not wonderful that in the first 
instance the public should have been slow to believe that 
all this was done by one police superintendent after con- 
ference with another, and that they should have rushed to 
the conclusion that the Home Secretary himself had been 
the directing spirit of the whole conflict. No lesser 
authority, it was assumed, could have taken such a responsi- 
bility upon himself. Only he could have brought order 
out of confusion and safety out of danger; only he could 
have divined the moment when the civil power had done 
its utmost and the soldier must be called in to finish the 
work. We have no doubt that “Eyewitness” is quite 
right when he speaks of “Mr. Churchill’s evident 
determination to stand between the police and criticism.” 
It is a natural and reasonable line to take in view of 
the fact—the well-nigh incredible fact—that though 
two of the Houndsditch murderers were known to be in 
100 Sidney Street on the afternoon or evening of Monday, 
January 2nd, only subordinates were present at the opening 
of eperations about 4 a.m. on Tuesday, January 3rd. We 

agree with “ Eyewitness” that “if the discovery was not 
reported, this failure brings home to the police authorities 
a most reprehensible lack of imagination and organisation,” 
and that “if it was reported, it is incomprehensible that 
the planning of the capture of the Anarchists should have 
been left to subordinate brains.” These are points which 
stand in urgent need of investigation, and, in default of 
satisfactory explanation, of disciplinary action. We do not 
mean that Mr. Churchill should abandon his “evident 
determination to stand between the police and criticism.” 
It is not the subordinate officers who were on the spot who 
are to be criticised ; it is the system which placed them on 
the spot with no guidance from their superiors. 

Here will come in the very pertinent questions asked 





by Sir West Ridgeway in the Times of Tuesday. 
“Were the military called out by competent authority 
to the assistance of the civil power; were the military 
accompanied by a Magistrate, and did he order them 
to fire; did the Home Secretary personally undertake 
these functions ; if so, was he legally justified in acting 
executively and usurping the functions of the executive 
officers; had he jurisdiction as a Magistrate at the scene 
of action?” Upon one important point, indeed, these 
questions have already been answered. All these things 
were done, not by the Home Secretary, but by a subordinate 
police officer. Mr. Bodkin, who appeared for the Crown at 
the inquest, very properly intervened at the opening of the 
proceedings yesterday week for the purpose of putting 
the Coroner and the jury in full possession of the law 
which regulates the employment of soldiers in dealing with 
civil disorders. It cannot be said, however, that his 
success was on a level with his intentions. His explana- 
tion comes to little more than this,—that in certain 
circumstances the military may be called in to support the 
civil power. That is a position which no one will dispute. 
But the mere statement of it leaves us in the dark as 
to what the circumstances in question are, and as to the 
process by which the calling in of the military is to be 
effected. Mr. Bodkin only says that “the soldiers of the 
Scots Guards were requisitioned to deal with the wholly 
exceptional and terribly dangerous course of conduct which 
those in the house were adopting.” Requisitioned by 
whom, and with what formalities? Mr. Bodkin will not, 
we feel sure, contend that these are idle questions. If 
the requisitioning was done by the police, is there any 
precedent for such a request being so lightly made and so 
lightly granted? It is a very serious consideration for 
soldiers, since their employment by the civil power is 
fenced round by a long array of restrictions, the omission 
of which has before now landed them in very awkward 
situations. Indeed, in this very case, supposing that one 
of the Guards had killed a man in the crowd, and pleaded 
the order of a superintendent of police as his defence 
against a charge of manslaughter, is it certain that a 
Judge would have directed the grand jury not to find a 
true bill against the accused? We can hardly imagine 
a less advantageous state of things, either for the 
public or for the force, than that the police should 
be left free to call in the aid of any soldiers who 
happen to be stationed near them whenever they meet 
with exceptional resistance in effecting’ an arrest, and 
to do this with no other formality than sending a 
constable to the barracks. For this—if the police testi- 
mony be accepted as covering the whole ground—is 
what really happened in Sidney Street. Mr. Churchill's 
defence, as given in the Times on Thursday, is complete. 
He did none of the things attributed to him, whether by 
admirers or critics. But the blame is only shifted, and 
the public has a right to know upon whom it really rests, 
and what security there is that it will not be equally 
deserved on another occasion. 








RICHARD BAXTER. 

ICHARD BAXTER is probably the most voluminous of 

all English theologians. He would be more widely 

read to-day had he written less. Dr. Johnson said of him: 
“Read any of his works; they are all good”; but then we 
know that Dr. Johnson was a rapid reader and a confirmed 
skipper. Most of us who know his work at all are familiar with 
it through Macaulay, or Sir James Stephen, or Dean Stanley, 
or Professor Jowett. He was a notable instance of a man 
who did not come to his best till he began to grow old. His 
Self-Review is without doubt the most interesting thing he 
ever wrote. Those who have read Professor Jowett’s sermon 
upon this wonderful confession may feel that they already 
know all that Baxter had to tell them of his innermost 
mind. But there is much in this intimate autobiography 
which did not serve Jowett’s immediate purpose, and 
upon which he does not touch, A book just brought 
out by the Bishop of Chester, “Richard Baxter's Self- 
Review, and Stephen’s Essay on Baxter” (Longmans and Co., 
5s. net), should be read even by those who know Jowett’s pages 
the best. In the Self-Review Baxter reveals himself intel- 
lectually as well as spiritually, and in the Bishop's preface 
we find further confidences gleaned from other writings of 
this great apostle of moderation in whom persecution could 
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not kill charity and controversy itself could not blind to the 
virtues of opponents. Laud failed permanently to embitter 
Baxter, and even Judge Jeffreys could not teach him how to 
hate his enemies. 

One of the most attractive characteristics of the Self-Review 
is its reserve. There are confidences which we should all like 
to hear, especially upon religious subjects, which we at the 
same time dislike a man for bringing himself to make. On 
the first page of his confession Baxter hastens to reassure—or 
shall we say to disappoint P—the too inquisitive reader :-— 

“T have said little,” we read, “of God’s dealing with my soul 

since the time of my younger years, I shall only give the reader 
so much satisfaction, as to acquaint him truly what change God 
hath made upon my mind and heart since those unriper times, and 
wherein I now differ in judgment and disposition from myself. 
And for any more particular account of heart-occurrences, and 
God’s operations on me, I think it somewhat unsavoury to recite 
them ; seeing God’s dealings are muchwhat the same with all His 
servants in the main.” 
The man beginning to grow old perceives in himself a con- 
siderable mental change, but not for the worse. Speaking of 
his youth, he says :—“ My understanding was then quicker, and 
could easilier manage any thing that was newly presented to 
it upon a sudden; but it is since better furnished, and 
acquainted with the ways of truth and error, and with a 
multitude of particular mistakes of the world.” He was then, 
he says, “like a man of a quick understanding that was to 
travel a way which he never went before”; he is now as he 
writes “like one who is travelling a way which he hath often 
gone.” The mental assurance of youth has left him. Many of 
his former “apprehensions” were, he thinks, “erroneous,” and 
he has lost his relish for dispute. He has come to the conclusion 
that much in most controversies is “ verbal” and “upon mutual 
mistakes.” He is becoming, he fears, only “ too indifferent what 
men hold, and to keep my judgment to myself, and never to 
mention any thing wherein I[ differ from another, or any 
thing which I think I know more than he; or at least, if he 
receive it not presently, to silence it, and leave him to his own 
opinion.” In the past he did not recognise how “ hardly 
men’s minds are changed.” Experience has taught him that 
“nothing so much hindereth the reception of the truth as 
urging it on men with too harsh importunity.” The danger 
is lest “you engage their honour in the business, and 
they defend their errors as themselves.” Fanatics should, 
unless they make it impossible, be left alone. “If they 
be neglected, and their opinions lie a while despised, they 
usually cool and come again to themselves.” It is not that 
Baxter does not desire to disseminate knowledge; but he 
believes that he who knows most offers to the ignorant no 
more than he can receive as from a teacher, “ for in a learning 
way men are ready to receive the truth, but in a disputing 
way they come armed against it.” Again, he is not so ready 
as once he was to say what truth is. His faith in his former 
authorities has been shaken. He is constrained against his will 
to suspect that “reverend learned men are imperfect,and know 
but little as wellasI”; in fact, that “we are all yet in the dark.” 
Iie has become more “cautelous,” he tells us, in believing 
the alleged facts of history, “ not that [run into their extreme 
that will believe nothing because they cannot believe all 
things.” But he is convinced that a large proportion of 
historians are “partial,” especially Church historians. “I 
confess I give but halting credit to most histories that are 
written, not only against the Albigenses and Waldenses, but 
agai. .. most of the ancient heretics, who have left us none of 
their own writings, in which they speak for themselves.” Had 
they survived, “ we might have had more light in the Church 
affairs of those times, and been better able to judge between 
the fathers and them.” He sets a higher value on moral, and 
a lower on mental, proficiency than he used to do, not that he 
is any longer taken in by religious talk. “I less admire gifts 
of utterance and bare profession of religion than I once did; 
and have much more charity for many, who by the want of 
gifts do make an obscurer profession.” 

That Baxter's later state of miud should in a measure have 
affected his religious conclusions was inevitable :— 

“TI add therefore,” he writes, “that this is another thing which 
Iam changed in; that whereas in my younger days I never was 
tempted to doubt of the truth of Scripture or Christianity, but all 
my doubts and fears were exercised at home, about my own 
sincerity and interest in Christ, and this was it which I called 
unbelief ; since then my sorest assaults have been on the other 
side, and such they were, that had I been void of internal experi- 
ence, and the adhesion of love, and the special help of God, and 








had not discerned more reason for my religion than I did when | 
was younger, I had certainly apostatized to infidelity (though for 
atheism or ungodliness, my reason seeth no stronger arguments 
than may be brought to prove that there is no earth, or air, or 
sun). Iam now therefore much more apprehensive than hereto. 
fore, of the necessity of well-grounding men in their religion, and 
especially of the witness of the indwelling Spirit: for I more 
sensibly perceive that the Spirit is tho great witness of Christ and 
Christianity to the world.” 

The witness of the Spirit cannot, as Baxter sees, be limited to 
any one sect, or even to any one religion. Misbelievers are, 
he thinks, often far better men than even their most reagon. 
able critics imagine. “Their errors are like a conquerable 
dose of poison which nature doth overcome.” As for the 
heathen, Baxter again admits that he has changed his opinion, 
and cautiously declares that he sees reason to believe that 
“ God’s dealing” with them “is much unknown tous.” As for 
his own religious standpoint, he states it for us in a somewhat 
strange form, drawing up a sort of gradation of certainties :-— 

“My certainty that I am a man, is before my certainty that 

there is a God, for quod facit notum est magis notum: my certainty 
that there is a God, is greater than my certainty that He 
requireth love and holiness of His creature: my certainty of this, 
is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and punishment 
hereafter: my certainty of that, is greater than my certainty of 
the endless duration of it, and of the immortality of individuate 
souls: my certainty of the Deity, is greater than my certainty of 
the Christian faith: my certainty of the Christian faith in its 
essentials, is greater than my certainty of the perfection and 
infallibility of all the Holy Scriptures: my certainty of that is 
greater than my certainty of the meaning of many particular 
texts, and so of the truth of many particular doctrines, or of the 
canonicalness of some certain books. So that as you see by what 
gradations my understanding doth proceed, so also my certainty 
differeth as the evidences differ. And they that have attained to 
greater perfection, and a higher degree of certainty than I, should 
pity me and produce their evidence to help me.” 
That these “ certainties ” suggest uncertainty does not trouble 
Baxter. “ As long as you are uncertain, profess yourselves 
uncertain,” he wrote; “and if men condemn you for your 
ignorance when you are willing to know the truth, so will not 
God.” When Baxter speaks of “truth” in the abstract he 
speaks with the precision of a modern scientific man. “ Every 
degree of knowledge tendeth to more, and every known truth 
befriendeth others, and like fire tendeth to the spreading of 
our knowledge to all neighbour truths that are intelligible.” 

The discipline of life which produced—or should we perhaps 
rather say was powerless to destroy ?—a personality so sympa- 
thetic is recorded within the covers of this same book by Sir 
James Stephen, whose essay on Baxter is here reprinted. His 
early education was desultory ; he complains of it, but possibly 
it suited him better than he appreciated. Here is a charming 
description of a tutor with whom he worked when he was 
growing up :— He never read to me, nor used any savoury 
discourse of godliness; only he loved me, and allowed me 
books and time enough.” For two years Baxter was attached 
as a chaplain to Cromwell’s Army, though he never liked the 
Protector, and broke with him at the time of the execution of 
CharlesI, During the whole Protectorate, however, he lived 
in peace, ministering to his devoted flock at Kidderminster. 
Looking back at the Parliamentary Wars towards the end of 
his life, he writes :—* I make no doubt that both parties were 
to blame, as it commonly falleth out in most wars.” Many 
people on the side he first joined went too far. “Idoubt not 
but the headiness and rashness of the younger inexperienced 
sort of religious people made many Parliament men and 
ministers overgo themselves to keep pace with these Hot 
spurs.” The young, he thinks, will always be partisans :— 

“These things came chiefly from the sectarian separating spirit 
which blew the coals among foolish apprentices,..... But I 
then thought, whoever was faulty, the people’s liberties and safety 
should not be forfeited. I thought that all the subjects were not 
guilty of all the faults of King or Parliament when they defended 
them! Yea, that if both their causes had been as bad as agains? 
each other [sic], yet that the subjects should adhere to that party 
which most secured the welfare of the nation, and might defend 
the land under their conduct without owning all their cause. I 
confess I was then so zealous, that I thought it was a great sin for 
men that were able to defend their country, to be neuters. And I have 
been tempted since to think that I was a more competent judge 
upon the place, when all things were before our eyes, than I am in 
the review of those days and actions so many years after, when 
distance disadvantageth the apprehension.” 

The Act of Uniformity drove Baxter from the Church of 
England, and the last twenty-five years of his life were spent 
in and out of prison. His life as a prisoner was not always 
hard. There were times when he said it was “not unlike 
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London lodgings”; when he could write, see his friends, and 
have his devoted wife with him, “never so cheerful a companion 
to me as in prison.” On the other hand, there were months, and 
even years, of hardship which injured his health. After his 
wife's death life became scarcely worth living; and when he was 
dying, and knew he was dying, he looked forward to the end, 
and declared himself “almost well.” He was a man whose 
personal creed found complete, if rare, expression in poetry. 
He wrote one hymn which reveals more of the affirmative side 
of his faith than is revealed by his confession :— 
“Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And this Thy grace must give. 
Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before ; 
He that into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 
Richard Baxter, at least as an old man, belonged to our 
century rather than to his own. Sometimes he thought that 
his tolerance had something to do with the chill of age; some- 
times, again, he felt assured that it was the outcome of ripe 
thought. It is a question which apparently he never quite 
settled in his own mind, and it is one which the present 
generation asks itself with equal reiteration and ever-changing 
conclusion. 





ALMOST AN EMIGRANT. 


RS. PRAED has lived in the neighbourhood ever since 
Mr. Praed died, and she declares that she was then the 
age to which a turbot may attain,—fifty-one. She is respected 
by the tradesmen, and she has been called “a pillar of the 
Church” in a speech by the vicar. Her acquaintance among 
her own class is small; but when the gas-meter acts contrary 
to expectations, or, indeed, when any business matter requires 
consideration, she can always depend on the Colonel at the 
corner coming to lunch and on the vicar to meet him. I was 
invited lately, and I wondered why, for the invitation only 
intimated that I, having lived in Natal, would be doing a great 
kindness to an old woman by accepting. AsI sat at the meal, 
mainly of patent foods, I compared myself to a Canadian 
Rifleman at the Guildhall, and supposed that I was getting 
my deserts in proportion to what I had done in a Colony. 
But when the drawing-room door had shut on the servant 
taking away the coffee, she explained all, including the reason 
why neither the Colonel nor the vicar was present. 

It appeared that she wished to leave the neighbourhood, 
and was afraid of talking of moving to anybody who might 
persuade her to remain: she thought that I might know of a 
suitable place in Natal where she could settle. “You see, I 
feel so weary,” she said; “I am tired of taking mothers’ 
meetings, and penny-banks, and Bible-class treats; and I am 
sick of district-visiting, of which I have done so much that 
the people are convinced that I am paid to work, and that 
I-ought therefore to do more. I have done my share; I 
want to rest, and to be far away from the noise and the 
turmoil.” 

This is usually considered a quiet neighbourhood; but, 
after all, a neighbourhood is what one chooses to make 
it. I pictured Mrs. Praed going deeper and deeper into 
church work, until her personal friends were tired of finding 
her not at home when they came to see her. She is the sort 
of person who would take any honorary post on receiving a 
notice informing her that at a meeting she was unanimously 
elected. I understood why the neighbourhood was for her a 
slum; it would have been the same had she lived in Belgravia. 
She is a strange but not an exceptional woman; perhaps in 
her purchases her character is most apparent, for she cannot 
resist buying things of any one who has an unusual way of 
selling them ; she loves the excitement of obtaining “ champion 
parcels of assorted goods, each parcel containing a free gift 
to advertise our firm”; she regrets that her grocer does not 
give away anything with a pound of tea; she buys patent 
medicines because of their attractive names, scent because of 
its colour, and has a season-ticket on the Underground 
Railway which she does not use more than once a week. 








“You see,” she went on, “that I don’t want anything 
crowded any more. I wish to be away from everything. I 
am bothered to death here, even by lawyers.” For a moment 
I suspected her of financial difficulties and a desire to “ shoot 
the moon”; but she proceeded to tell me that she had written 
lately to a lawyer to ask if he had in his possession a deed 
relating to a small field which had belonged to her late 
husband, which she wished to sell. The lawyer, so far as 
I could make out, had sent back his reply in folios of items 
such as:—‘“To receiving your letter re landed estate; to 
opening and exhaustively perusing the same; to personally 
organising and causing to be carried out a thorough and 
complete search for deed referred to in said communication; 
to failing to find the same; to framing a reply to letter afore- 
said; to personally writing to you at length; to advising you 
of three firms with any one of which, in my opinion, the said 
deed might be lodged; to notifying these three firms of your 
loss, and, on your behalf, directing that a like search be 
instituted ; to postal expenses and labour incidental to such 
inquiry; to expenses incurred in dealing with the several 
firms’ replies.” Then followed a memorandum to the effect 
that the three firms above mentioned would forward their 
accounts in due course. Mrs. Praed had sold the field to help 
to pay the lawyer's bills, having found that the deed was in 
her workbox all the time. 

I explained that there were lawyers in Colonies, and she 
said that she understood that some Colonies had quite law- 
less parts; she was sure that she would like Natal, which 
she had heard described as “ The Garden Colony,” because 
she was very fond of gardening. I looked out of the window 
on to the little garden at the back of her house. Last year 
she had insisted on having wheat and poppies sown in the 
beds, for she was of the opinion that there was nothing so 
charming as their colouring. But it had not been a success; 
the cats, I suppose, had trampled it down. She looked at the 
garden too, and volunteered the information that the one 
idea of London gardeners was the trimming of every growing 
thing; she liked wilderness; the Colonies, she understood, 
were wild. 

Eventually it transpired that what she really wanted was a 
country place off the beaten track, but near to a High Church, 
a post-office, a lending library, and the sea. I tried to tell 
her that it was essential for a woman who wished to live away 
from a town in a Colony to be a good manager. She inter- 
rupted me with the statement that her books always balanced, 
which she had been told was the test of good management. I 
must have betrayed my astonishment, for she handed me, 
after a prolonged search, a brown-leather-bound book for me 
to see. I was touched to find on the first page a prayer to 
the effect that her doings should be ordered by divine 
governance. This was followed by an estimate of the year’s 
expenditure, but I observed that no mention of such things as 
rates was made. I could not, of course, examine too closely 
such a private affair, but I noticed that the last lines on the 
debit side were: “ Beggar, 1d.; Evening paper, 1d.; Gone I 
know not where, £49.” “I am sure that I should be happy in 
a Colony,” she said, as I handed back the book, “with lovely 
apple and indiarubber plants growing, and a sweet house 
with no horrible stairs to climb, and native servants thut 
are not always asking for ‘evenings out,’ but who live 
on quite cheap rice, and people who are insulted if you offer 
them tips.” 

A desire for the gold of orange gardens and the green of 
sugar-cane, or a longing to be at one with the spirit of the 
veld, I could understand; but I could not see.that Mrs. Praed 
would do Natal any good by going there, or that she would 
get a satisfactory rest. A Colony only offers welcome to 
young people prepared for duty, and only those who have 
worked in a Colony should rest in one. I murmured that 
apples did not grow in the same districts as rubber; she 
thought that I must be wrong, because she had seen some 
very red apples and an indiarubber-plant (in a window 
advertising some Colony. I remembered that all Colonists 
were not brave, good-natured people, and that some might 
be described as “snakes in the grass”; and this expression 
saved me the trouble of explaining that it was as possible to 
be tired of people in a Colony as anywhere else, for I inquired 
suddenly if she were afraid of snakes. “Where there are 
coloured servants,” I said, “there are also snakes. Very 
poisonous snakes they are. In Natal, for instance, everybody 
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keeps a bottle of cau de luce hanging in the doorway of the 
house, so that anybody who is bitten can rub half the contents 
into the wound and drink the other half.” She asked me if 
I had ever been bitten. I could not say that I had been, 
though I was in Natal for years. But I was able to tell her 
that I had killed five snakes that might have killed me. “Do 
you think that you would be equal to killing a snake or two?” 
I asked. “ You are bitten, and in twenty minutes you are 
dead. Some snakes come right into the houses. I remember 
once that I was lying in bed and a snake slid over me.” 
. + @ @& Ss «@ 

Last Tuesday I went again to lunch with Mrs. Praed; the 
vicar was there to meet me. In the parish magazine, lying 
open and inviting perusal, I read that Mrs. Praed, in- 
defatigable in the cause of charity, had kindly arranged to 
hold happy Sunday afternoons during the winter months at 
her residenee. Factory girls would be heartily welcomed. 
The vicar asked me if I would not extend a hand in the work 
of the parish, and, if I was firm in declining, I had the secret 
satisfaction of knowing that I had done my share. It is not, 
however, a satisfaction which can be expected to last long; 
Mrs. Praed appears to have discovered that as completely as 
anybody. J. 8. J. 





NATURALISTS’ CALENDARS. 
OR those who have kept for years past, or who perhaps 
intend to keep for the first time, an out-of-doors diary 
or calendar, the opening days of January hold a pleasure 
which is all their own. It is a very simple form of enjoy- 
ment, and just consists in noting and comparing the dates on 
which the expected events of the growth and progress of the 
year occur. Gilbert White kept at Selborne such a calendar, 
—of which, by the way, the entries and dates have often been 
misunderstood ; William Markwick, at Catsfield, near Battle 
in Sussex, kept another which offers some quaint comparisons 
with it; and since the various editions of Selborne have found 
their way into English homes during the past century, White’s 
example must have added to the libraries of country houses 
hundreds of calendars perhaps as exact as his own, 
though without its peculiar value and charm. January, of 
course, is the best month in which to start such a calendar. 
There is no precise date on which the year, as regards the 
progress of the seasons and the growth of plants and the life 
of birds and beasts, can be said to end or begin, for there is no 
week of the winter which does not add something of strength 
to pushing buds or the rising pulse of animal life. But the 
New Year is as convenient as it is conventional a date for 
beginning new things, indoors or out. In the first week 
of January, for the first time since the third week of 
November, the sun sets after four o’clock. It also begins 
to rise a minute or two earlier, and with the lengthening days 
and fuller sunlight the white and yellow of the winter 
flowers begin to show in the garden-beds, and the chances of 
adding a note to the calendar, often slight enough in 
December, grow almost with every minute added to the 
morning and evening of the day. 

The first of January, too, is a convenient date on which, 
as it were, to take stock of the garden and the records which 
belong naturally to the season, though they may as a fact 
have occurred and been already noted in December. White, 
for instance, has an entry or two in November and December 
which he repeats again in January; he notes the flowering of 
the primrose, polyanthus, hepatica, hellebore, daisy, wall- 
flower, mezereon, and snowdrop between November 10th and 
December 29th. Of these the primrose, polyanthus, daisy, 
and wallflower can be found either in quantities or in 
scattered specimens in almost every month of the year; but 
the snowdrop in flower on December 29th is a first appear- 
ance, and an early one at that. Then, again, you feel that, 
although White naturally turns to the beginning of his 
calendar to set down the dates on which he first heard various 
birds in song, he must really have heard some of them 
earlier,—that is, late in the preceding year. He chronicles, 
for instance, the robin as singing for the first time on 
the first of January, the missel-thrush on the second, the 
hedge-sparrow on the fifth, the great-tit and thrush on 
the sixth, and the skylark on the twenty-first. But the 
robin, except for a few weeks in the heat and drought 
of July and Angust, sings continuously through the year; 
the thrush begins his autumn song in September, and sings 
intermittently through the winter; the missel-thrush has a 








wild December song; the lark needs only sunshine to mount 
his blue stairway ; and the hedge-sparrow is the most modest 
and contented of all small garden birds, and will sing on the 
dullest of bushes or palings almost any day in the year, 
however cheerless. The more interesting birds as regards 
the date of singing early in the year are the blackbird and 
the chaffinch. Spring has begun in earnest when the black. 
bird first sings from his lilac or apple tree on a February 
evening; White, for that matter, dates the blackbird first on 
January 17th, and the chaffinch on January 24th; the present 
writer's earliest note of the blackbird is on the 6th and of 
the chaffinch on February 10th. Markwick, on the other 
hand, does not seem to have chronicled a blackbird as singing 
before February 15th, though he dates a chaffinch on 
January 21st. But perhaps the oddest dates in the White 
and Markwick calendars are those on which they note the 
first cooing of the ringdove. February 27th is White's date, 
and March 2nd is Markwick’s. Is it possible that among 
the slow changes which we seem to notice now and then in 
the habits of English birds we may include a tendency 
to domesticated breeding instincts among birds naturally so 
wild as wood-pigeons? The marked preference of starlings 
for fruit, and the increasing numbers of wood-pigeons and 
carrion-crows in urban districts, possibly are to be classed 
together as changes corresponding to the thicker population 
of the country; the birds go where they are less molested and 
take the food which is most easily come by. But in any case, 
the cooing of wood-pigeons, the distant, drowsy monotone 
“ Tak’ two coos, tak’ two,” can belong to almost any sunny 
day of a mild January. 


Flowers are pleasantly punctual to their dates in the 
calendar. But there are certain peculiarities which different 
flowers of the same kind in the same garden seem to repro- 
duce season after season. It may be a single aconite which 
invariably appears in exactly the same spot each January 
under a lilac-bush, a week before its fellows; or a separate 
crocus which, perhaps on January 16th, will demand black 
cotton for itself and the other crocuses which will not flower 
fora month. Or of the early daffodils, the pale Cernuus for 
example, or the colchicums on the lawn, there will always be 
one, ina known familiar spot, which will be faithful to its 
day; the rest may follow equally faithful each to its date 
and habit, but it is the same bulb, or a bulb in the same 
spot, which year after year gains entry for daffodils and 
colchicums in the calendar. Is it, perhaps, the same bird, 
too, which each succeeding spring is the first to break the 
silence? It would seem natural that it should be so; at all 
events, the experience of year after year goes to indicate 
that the quickest way of hearing any particular bird for the 
first time in the year is to listen for it where it was first 
heard the year before. That is most markedly the case as 
regards nightingales; you can depend almost to a yard in the 
low-cut or hedgerow for the first glimpse of the red-brown tail 
and the throb of the grey throat in the blackthorn flowers. 
The cuckoo, again, on his way north, takes surely the same 
path over the sea and the downs. A West wind, a spatter of 
rain, open sunlight and rain again; then he calls half heard 
from the south, in at the same window, down the same wet 
avenue,—that does not change, even if for the last few years 
he has come many days later than White’s seventh of April. 


Markwick, who as a rule seems to have heard and seen his 
birds and flowers on later dates in the year than White, adds 
records which in White’s calendar are wanting. He has a 
number of notes on the last appearance of various birds, 
either native singing birds or migrants like the swallows and 
martins. He chronicles June 28th, for instance, as the latest 
date on which he has heard a cuckoo. White, doubtless, 
heard cuckoos call in July, as his neighbours have since; but 
the rule with the cuckoo seems to vary very little,—the 
second or third of July hears the last of him. With 
other birds supposed to stop singing early in the season 
the actual date of ceasing song probably varies with 
opportunities of nesting and breeding; the writer last 
year, for instance, heard a missel-thrush in full song on 
the fourth of June, whereas the last week in April is his 
usual limit. Blackbirds, again, seem to be capable of being 
roused to song by rain, long after they have shut down their 
spring music; like thrushes, they will sing at intervals into 
August. But the strangest song which the blackbird gives 
you belongs to September. He changes his habit then from 
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singing from his lilac or bare apple branch to a retreat in 
shade, perhaps in the dark of some great yew. There 
on some hot September afternoon he sends out a song 
in a quiet, reflective sort of undertone; it has a queer sound 
of ventriloquism, and if you did not know that he was 
singing, so to speak, at your elbow, you would think that you 
were listening to a blackbird a field or two away. Robins 
have the same trick of singing under their breath in this 
way, and Mr. W. H. Hudson has somewhere a note of a 
chaffinch’s roulade suddenly sung over to him with the same 
ethereal and oddly perfect cadence. But these delicate little 
pipings have nothing of the strength and hope of the songs, as 
yet unheard, of the opening year. Those still await their 
dates in the calendar; the most roguish and the most indolent, 
the blackbird’s, doubtless waits still for February,—or will he 
this year, at last, for the first time, set a date beside White's 
seventeenth of January? Perhaps, in the warm airs of the 
far South-West, even that date is late in the calendar of 
the blackbird. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SIDNEY STREET AFFRAY. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.”] 

Sir,—The interest and mixed emotions which the Sidney 
Street melodrama has stirred have an outward and visible 
sign in the letters which have appeared on the subject in the 
Press. These expressions of opinion, and the suggestions by 
which they are accompanied, bear upon two main points. 
The first is the large and complex question of alien immigra- 
tion. The second is the why and the wherefore of the course 
of events in Sidney Street. It so happens that I was a 
witness of that phase of the proceedings which escaped the 
observation of the writer of the interesting description in last 
week’s Spectator, and I would ask you to spare me space to 
reply through your columns to the avalanche of corre- 
spondence which has been precipitated upon the Press. I 
may say at once that I have not seen a single letter which 
would be endorsed by any spectator of the Sidney Street 
melodrama who took the trouble to probe the cause of the 
extraordinary effects which were displayed before him. 

Most people, whether in conversation or in print, in com- 
menting upon the affair preface their remarks with the apology 
that it is easy to be wise after the event; but it is apparent 
to those who read or listen to their conclusions that it is 
equally easy to be foolish after the event. It will be conceded 
that some one, or some system, must be to blame for the 
strange scene which has made us a laughing-stock to our 
neighbours, It is easy to see where the blame lies. The 
Houndsditch tragedy had but lately shocked the nation, and 
had produced profound grief for the unexpected and violent 
deaths of members of our Police Force of which we are so 
justly proud. The perpetrators—or at least two of them— 
were believed, “from information received,” to have been 
located in a single room at 100 Sidney Street on the afternoon 
or evening of January 2nd. It might be thought that such a 
discovery, in view of recent events, would have been reported 
to the highest Departmental authority, and that a council of 
war would have been held and a plan of campaign evolved. 
If the discovery was not reported, this failure brings home to 
the police authorities 2 most reprehensible lack of imagina- 
tion and organisation. If it was reported, it is incompre- 
hensible that the planning of the capture of the Anarchists 
should have been left to subordinate brains. At 2 a.m. 
on January 3rd the house was surrounded by a cordon 
of police, and at 4 a.m. the police with great skill and 
courage removed the neutral and innocent inhabitants of 
No. 100 Sidney Street. In accomplishing this feat 
they achieved what should have been an overwhelming 
advantage in that they had succeeded in cooping up their 
enemy in a room a few feet square, the only exit from 
which was one door,—unless the prisoners were prepared to 
jump out of either window into Sidney Street, a drop which 
would almost certainly have crippled a cat. If this advantage 
had been retained, it is quite impossible that the events of 
January 3rd could have taken place. Can any one suppose 
that if there had been a directing mind of the proper calibre 
in charge of the proceedings this advantage would have been 
abandoned, or that the subsequent tactics of throwing pebbles 
at the windows of the desperadoes would have been pursued ? 

















I am not blaming the honest, brave men who surrendered the 
advantage which they had so cleverly gained, and who subse- 
quently betrayed such a complete innocence of the craft and 
subtlety necessary to cope with their desperate foes. The 
blame lies with the system, upon which the Houndsditch 
affair had apparently made no impression, which was 
responsible for the absence of the directing mind. 


After the wounding of Sergeant Leeson the situation took 
charge of itself, and “growed up” spontaneously. A 
police superintendent, unbacked apparently by any superior 
authority, produced Guardsmen armed with rifles and 
ball cartridge, and accompanied by a machine gun, from 
the Tower. The collection of a vast crowd brought hundreds 
of police upon the scene, A section of a Royal Horse 
Artillery battery swung down from St. John’s Wood. 
Engineers and gun-cotton were ordered up from Chatham. 
The guns and explosives, however, arrived too late to be of 
service, having been forestalled by a fire which must in the 
circumstances be looked upon as the intervention of Provi- 
dence. But in the meantime the resources of civilisation had 
been strengthened by the arming of policemen unversed in 
the use of firearms with sporting shot-guns. Such were the 
engines of destruction mobilised for a situation which should 
never have overflowed through the front door of 100 Sidney 
Street. When an event occurs which deeply impresses the 
public imagination, we quickly arrive at the “something-must- 
be-done stage,” and the first few “somethings” are pro- 
verbially foolish. The untutored public mind has been guided, 
unconsciously, perhaps, by the Press, designedly, perhaps, by 
interested people who may wish to cloud the course of events, 
to bow down in awe and admiration to the long range of the 
magical magazine Mauser. As a matter of fact, neither in 
Houndsditch nor in Sidney Street did the Anarchists hit 
any one at a greater range than twenty yards, and no 
shots were fired at them in Sidney Street with any 
chance of taking effect at a greater range than this, 
i.e. from the windows opposite or from the backyards 
at the rear. We have heard a lot of the inferiority of 
the police revolvers. If there was a policeman armed with 
a weapon of such a bow-and-arrow type that it had not 
an effective range of fifty yards, some one ought to be hung. 
A long-range pistol is quite unsuitable for police work, and 
would add an obvious and unnecessary element of danger for 
innocent citizens. That those policemen who may be 
employed in pursuit of armed criminals will in the future 
carry firearms—in the use of which they have been thoroughly 
tnstructed—should be taken for granted. But if long-range 
weapons should be required, it is to be hoped the Police Force 
will in the future contain a sufficient number of old soldiers 
who by means of an annual course of musketry may be enabled 
to keep their eye in against such an emergency as may call for 
the use of a magazine rifle,—an eventuality in London, it must 
be admitted, which appears remote, and which certainly did 
not occur in Sidney Street on January 3rd last. 

That the Scotland Yard authorities are able, if left to them- 
selves, to cope with criminal aliens, and to regain such prestige 
as they may bave lost over the Houndsditch and Sidney Street 
affairs, need not be doubted. But it is to be hoped that well- 
meaning, but possibly misguided, public opinion will be 
content not to force amateurish methods upon the police; 
and, above all, it is to be hoped that the Treasury will provide 
the funds which spell efficiency. You cannot expect a 
Sherlock Holmes at £2 per week. 

Mr. Churchill is not, as a rule, in a position to resent 
criticism, or to complain overmuch if it is misdirected,—a cross 
which a provocative temperament generally has to bear in this 
world; but it may well be that he feels the indiscriminate 
abuse which has been hurled at him by people who were 
not present, and who have gathered from descriptions or 
living photographs their idea of the part he played. Mr. 
Churchill only arrived on the scene after the situation had 
got completely out of control, and he never assumed 
command of the resources of civilisation. He played the 
part of a painfully interested and anxious spectator, and 
no doubt his comments were overheard. I personally over- 
heard some of them, and they certainly were not acted upon, 
or we should not have seen Guardsmen and plain-clothes 
policemen armed with revolvers firing at No. 100 Sidney 
Street at an angle which could not enable their bullets to 
injure the defenders, while misdirected shots were certain to 
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ricochet off the brick wall in a direction dangerous to harmless 
spectators. Mr. Churchill’s evident determination to stand 
between the police and criticism might at least generate 
sufficient generosity among his would-be judges to secure him 
immunity from wild and ironic criticism until all the facts 
of the ustounding affair have been realised.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EYEWITNESS. 


[This letter reached us on Wednesday, the 11th, and was 
in type before Mr. Winston Churchill’s letter appeared in 
the Times of Thursday.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_s——— 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ORISIS. 
(To ras Eprror or Tue “ SrectaTor.”) 
S1r,—It is indeed surprising that the Spectator should have 
forgotten the Referendum in this connexion, but you certainly 
seem to do so when you say that the Opposition have but one 
weapon with which to fight the Parliament Bill,—namely, the 
power to force the Government to create Peers. Before it 
comes to that, of course, the Bill must be exhaustively dis- 
cussed in both Houses, and one need not yet altogether 
despair of a settlement emerging as a result of that discussion. 
But failing such a settlement, it would still be open to the 
Lords—nay, the Unionist Party are pledged—to pass the Bill 
subject to a Referendum. Of course the Government maintain 
that the General Election has been fought on this single issue 
and practically amounted toa Referendum. That is a matter 
of opinion, not of fact; we all know voters who thought Free- 
trade, or the existence of the Government on general grounds, 
the main issue,—how many, it is impossible to say. The 
question of fact can only be tested by an appeal to the people 
on the isolated issue. Is it conceivable that the King should 
be advised to create the five hundred Peers for the sole 
purpose of preventing such an appeal ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
MONTEAGLE. 


[To tue Eprror oy Tus “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—May I express a hope that in one of your able articles 
on the Constitutional crisis you will specifically consider the 
following arguments against the Lords carrying their resist- 
ance to the Parliament Bill so far as to enable Mr. Asquith 
to create the five hundred new Peers P 


(1) The danger to the State lies not so much in the passing 
of the Bill as in what may come after,—in the price which the 
Ministry, or rather the country, will have to pay for the sub- 
sequent support of the Nationalist and Labour Parties. If 
the new Peers are created, Mr. Asquith will be able to pay 
this price at once, and he will be forced to do so in order to 
retain office ; whereas if the Parliament Bill were to be passed 
without the creation of new Peers, he would only be able to 
pass a Home-rule Bill, or such Socialistic legislation as the 
Labour Party might demand, in from two to three years’ time 
by means of the new procedure. 

(2) The creation of five hundred new Peers would no doubt 
eventually necessitate the reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber. But the Liberal Ministry would have no induce- 
ment to carry out the reconstruction at once; on the contrary, 
it would be certain to put off doing so as long as it had a 
majority in the Upper House, which would probably mean for 
the rest of this Parliament. But if no new Peers were created, 
and they never had a majority in the Lords, they would be 
bound at once to introduce a Bill to reform the Upper 
Chamber in order to force it through by the machinery of the 
Parliament Act. The country would therefore have this Bill, 
as well as the Home-rule and the Labour Party’s Bills, 
presented to it at once, and would have at least two years in 
which to think them over before any of them became law. 

(3) Inthe event of the Government changing hands soon 
after the passing of the Parliament Act, a Unionist Ministry, 
even with a majority in the House of Commons, would be 
unable to reform the House of Lords for at least two years if 
the five hundred Radical Peers had been created. For at 
least two years, therefore, the government of the country 
would have to be carried on with admittedly impracticable 
machinery.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T’. Drxon. 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 











(To tue Eprror or trax “Srecraror,”] 
Srr,—I for one cannot bring myself to agree with the course 
advocated by you in case a deluge of new Peers be threatened, 
Outside many objections of expediency which would trespaag 
on your space, allow me to submit one of cardinal Principle, 
To my mind it would be unconstitutional, as unconstitutional 
as the Ministerial policy. 

The Crown’s prerogative to create Peers in such an event 
cannot surely be exercisable against the Constitution itself 
unless the nation as a whole demand it with no uncertain 
emphasis. It cannot do so at the arbitrary bidding of 
factitious majority in the House of Commons which is now 
admittedly not the mirror of the nation. The Government 
majority rests on extreme and mutually repugnant minorities, 
only allied to brush away a common and Constitutional 
obstacle. It would be the same position, logically, if one of 
those minorities happened to consist of elements far more 
violent. The word “the People” seems now to signify partly 
the Trade-Union-Socialist confederacy, partly a Cabinet dicta. 
tion of gag and caucus. It does not mean the nation at large, 
If, as in 1832, a genuinely decisive and national voice had 
spoken, the Crown, constitutionally, would have to translate 
it into action. That the nation has not so spoken is shown 
not only by its polling strength, but by its indifference to this 
manufactured crisis while the welcome truce endured. There 
have been no indignation meetings, no real protests. 


But more than this. By such action the Crown's own 
Constitutional functions would be seriously impaired. Our 
Crown is not only the fountain of honour and the centre of 
loyal allegiance. It stands for the majesty of law and the 
liberties of the nation. Under its limitations, it is a defence 
against absolutism. Beyond and above party, it forms a 
Constitutional check on any non-national or anti-national 
action, and should one-Chamber government arise it must be 
our sole check. It is not the least of those perils which a 
dummy or packed Upper House would entail that the 
prerogatives, which have lain dormant because an experienced 
means of national appeal existed, would have to revive. 
Otherwise the Crown would become a cipher and stultify 
itself. No loyal subject would ever dream of embarrassing 
the Sovereign; no Sovereign such as we are privileged to 
serve would ever dream of being a partisan. But the 
concern is national, and the Crown has national duties. It 
guards the nation as a whole, and its guardianship would be 
welcomed. The way to confront “ugly facts” is not by 
surrender. A representative Opposition exists for the very 
purpose of resisting them. Otherwise our whole structure will 
be undone, and not only the Crown’s life, but its existence, 
may be endangered. If the Government's “Veto” Bill be 
really only provisional, why should it be passed, and what 
might not happen during the interval ? It is often forgotten 
that representation is not merely by votes, and that our 
present franchise, unqualified by any educational conditions, 
is quite as unreasonable as even mere heredity. In any case, 
haste would be madness, and, in Nelson’s words, “ the boldest 
measures are the safest.” The position is momentary, its 
consequences will be permanent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTER SICHEL. 


[To tue Eprror or tux “ Sprcrator,”] 
Sir,—Is it not too soon to lay down exactly what should be 
done if the creation of five hundred Peers should be demanded 
this year by the Ministry? If a definite and detailed plan of 
Constitutional reform should by that time have been adopted 
by the Opposition and have received substantial support in 
the country, would it not then be both reasonable and without 
prejudice to the Crown that the Opposition should, on the 
resignation of the present Ministry, take office just long 
enough to put their alternative plan fully before the House 
of Commons (and thus before the country), and on its 
rejection should appeal to the electorate for a final verdict? 
It must be remembered that the electors have never yet bad 
before them this fateful choice; and surely in order to secure 
their deliberate judgment on so great an issue another month 
or two of debate, even with a third Election within two years, 
would be well worth the endurance of a free people. The 
present crisis differs from that of 1832 in several ways, but 
especially in the fact that there are now two widely distinct 
projects of reform proposed, of one of which the people know 
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little (for it has never been really discussed in Parliament) 
and of the other still less—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—The General Election and Christmas holidays are over 
and Parliament will shortly be meeting. What of the future 
of the British Constitution? Although a Conservative, I 
cannot help feeling some sympathy with the position 
in which our Premier is now placed. He will have a pistol 
placed at his head by both the Irish Party and the 
Labour Party. Will he rise to the occasion or not? The 
making of a new Constitution for any country (most of all an 
old country like the British Empire) is one which should be 
approached with a desire that all interests should be able to 
feel that they are being treated with justice. A settlement by 
violence will be no settlement. The violent men on both sides 
(and there are violent men on both sides) should be dis- 
regarded if a settlement must have any enduring character. 

Will Mr. Asquith try to exhaust every effort for a settle- 
ment by consent, or will he alluw himself to be forced to 
force matters, leaving a rankling feeling of injustice and 
insecurity ? Time will show us; but if the preamble of the 
Parliament Bill be honestly meant and the word “ preamble” 
has any meaning whatever, surely the preamble should be 
discussed and acted upon first. If the preamble be thus 
disposed of, it will probably be recognised that the rest of 
the Bill may be dispensed with, and we might thus obtain 
a settlement by consent which would enable our Prime 
Minister’s name to be handed down to history rather as that 
of a statesman who (like Alexander Hamilton) framed a new 
Constitution than that of a mere party leader who was sub- 
servient to the extremists of what will after all prove to be but 
a temporary majority.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Oniver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 

[The pistol has alresdy been placed at Mr. Asquith’s head 
by Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., who in an article in the 
Christian Commonwealth calls upon the Government to drop 
the preamble to the Parliament Bill, which was inserted “as 
a concession to the Whig opinion in the Cabinet,” and “is 
likely to give the Government a good deal of trouble.” 
“There is no reason whatever,” he continues, “for retaining 
it...... and if the Government press the preamble it is 
not at all improbable that it may involve their defeat.” In an 
article in this week's Reynolds’s Newspaper Mr. G. Barnes, 
M.P., writes in similar terms.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FIVE HUNDRED PEERS. 
(To rus Eprror or tugs “Srercraror.”’] 
Srr,—Can it be said that the Crown should accede “auto- 
matically” to a proposal of its Constitutional advisers which 
is itself unconstitutional? Hallam says:—“The resource of 
subduing an aristocratical faction by the creation of new 
peers could never be constitutionally employed, except in the 
ease of a nearly equal balance” (“History of England,” 
HL, 239).—I am, Sir, &c., C. KR. C. 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
{To rue Epiron or tas “Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—I am glad to find that Mr. Edward Paul, although in 
your last issue contradicting one of my statements, is in 
agreement with “a good deal” of my criticism of the 
Declaration of London. It is true that the Royal Commission 
on our Food Supplies in War Time did find that in only seven 
instances in eleven years were the stocks of wheat and flour 
reduced to less than seven weeks’ supply. Iam glad to hear 
from Mr. Paul that the stocks are “frequently” equal to 
three months’ supply, or even more. [t depends on our ever- 
dwindling corn crop, and it might fail any year. 

But I still maintain the absolute truth of what I stated in 
the Nineteenth Century for February, 1896, in an article 
entitled ‘ Corn Stores for War Time,”—viz., that we are living 
on a precarious week’s supply of corn; and also that the 
finding of the Royal Commission confirmed my view. I was, 
of course, referring to what would happen if a great naval 
war broke out. (We had not long previously been threatened 
with war by the United States over the Venezuelan question.) 
My contention is, and I have never met a corn merchant who 
does not agree with it, that directly war breaks out between 
‘ur country and any great naval Power or Powers there will 





be such an instantaneous rise in the price of corn and every 
other food that, whether we have seven weeks’ or fourteen 
weeks’ supply, it will in less than a week have passed beyond 
the reach of the great mass of the people. Every baker and 
every family will try to buy a stock of flour to make bread 
with. How long those who have bought it will be allowed by 
starving crowds in every town and village to keep it is 
another question. We have had bread riots in the past, Lut they 
have been merely small object-lessons. The paragraph from 
the Royal Commission Report which Mr. Paul quotes shows 
that the nearly successful attempt of one man, Leiter, to 
corner only one corn market—the American—cost this 
country millions through rise of price of bread and the 
denuding of stocks in this country. If one man in one 
market could do this, what will the crash of war for national 
existence do? God only knows! 

We seem to consider that every nation growing corn will 
want to sell it to us in wartime. We are not the only people 
with money, though we are the only people without secure 
food. If Germany, in view of war with us, secretly bought up 
stocks in Argentina or the United States or Russia, it would 
be very wise policy on her part, and doubtless it will be her 
policy. 

I was called a panicmonger in 1896 because I advocated 
the gradual accumulation in our own country during five 
years of enough wheat to last us for one year.* It would 
take that time to get it unless we specially ordered it to be 
grown for us in our own dominions, 

At their great meeting in July, 1909, the Labour Party 
and the Socialists passed a unanimous vote in favour of asking 
the Government to “establish national granaries for the 
storage of a seven years’ reserve wheat-supply, such reserve 
to be accumulated within a period of fourteen years.” It 
shows that they understand the danger, but do not begin to 
understand its immense proportions. Still, by asking for 
seven times as much as is necessary or possible, it is clear that 
no party in this country which advocated merely a six months’ 
or one year’s permanent reserve ever need fear want of 
support from the millions of our Labour Party,—the workers 
who have only their daily bread between them and starva- 
tion. We, whose incomes are a little more, or much more, 
think it will be sad if the workers starve, but in our secret 
hearts we say: “ My family, my children, will pull through.” 
That is the mistake we make. We may be allowed our share 
of such food as is available and while it lasts, for the British 
worker is just, but that is all; he, in his millions, will be 
our master. 

Shakespeare, with splendid irony, makes Henry V., when 
besieging Rouen, say :— 

“ War has three terrible handmaidens ever waiting on her— 

Fire, Blood,and Famine—and I have chosen the meekest maid 

of the three.” 

I have the utmost confidence in our Fleet and Army and 
our people, but no valour can win against famine in the long 
run.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston, 

19 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

P.S.—It seems so unwise to me to trust to luck to get 
foreign food in wartime! We can get a supply in peace- 
time to last through a war. We may not be able to get it in 
war; noone knows. We ought to be able to use our Fleet for 
smashing the enemy, not in racing over the seas to protect 
our food ships, and our fishing fleets in the German Ocean! 


[To tax Eprtron or tux “Srecraror.”"] 

Srr,—While still in general agreement with your corre- 
spondent Mr. R. B. Marston in his hostility to the Declara- 
tion of London, I should like, as one of those corn merchants 
to whom he has appealed, to point out a fresh crop of errors 
in his letter of January 7th. It is, I believe, some five or six 
years since I did him a similar service in the correspondence 
columns of the Times, and I should be delighted to give him 
privately any information in my power regarding the question 
of the food-supply of this country. 

Mr. Marston asks for a corn merchant’s comment upon the 
suggested possibility of a portion of our supply being drawn 
from neutral ports in time of war. The subject is, however, 
far too large to be dealt with in a short letter. Given present 
conditions, and no inter ference, open or veiled, with the 


° For detai ‘ls see th e » Nineteenth Cc entry for June, 1898. I cannot expect space 
given to me to refer to them here.—R, B, M. 
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neutrality of Belgium or Holland, I am of opinion that a 
considerable supply of wheat could be obtained through the 
two greatest wheat-importing ports in Europe,—viz., Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. It must also not be forgotten that we have, 
just across the English Channel, in France the third largest 
wheat crop of the world, and I see no reason why large 
supplies should not be available thence at a comparatively 
moderate increase in price over and above the constant higher 
level of price in that Protectionist country. 

Mr. Marston seems to think (1) that there are no Conti- 
nental ports “ capable of dealing with those vast supplies of 
wheat which now come to Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Southampton, &c.” The imports of wheat and flour into 
Antwerp in 1909 were 8,540,000 quarters, and into Rotterdam 
7,346,000 quarters, or a total of nearly 16,000,000 quarters. 
The imports into the four English ports mentioned were: 
Liverpool, 5,593,000 quarters; Bristol, 1,435,000 quarters ; 
Cardiff, 1,120,000 quarters; Southampton (included in the list 
for some occult reason), 196,000 quarters; or a total of 
8,344,000 quarters, rather more than half the imports of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. For convenience of reference I add 
the figures for London, 5,925,000 quarters. 

(2) “Ours,” says Mr. Marston, “is the only country which 
requires these supplies.” The facts are quite otherwise. Of 
the whole transfer of wheat from the exporting countries to 
the importing countries, the United Kingdom, though the 
largest individual buyer, takes, roughly speaking, only about 
one-third.—I am, Sir, &c., EpWwaArRD PauvuL. 

8 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 





{To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 

S1r,—If I did not answer the questions which Mr. Marston 
puts to me in your last issue, a false conclusion might be 
drawn, otherwise I would have abandoned the apparently 
hopeless task of trying to induce him to understand the 
Declaration before condemning it. I said that he “ ignored” 
it. He retorts that he quoted two or three words, What he 
wrote was as follows :— 

“The fact that corn and food-stuffs are not absolutely included 

in the list of articles which in wartime becomes ipso facto contra- 
band, such as guns, powder, &c., will make little difference to us. 
wrerr Corn and other food-stuffs, though not absolute contra- 
band, may be declared contraband ‘ without notice,’ and be treated 
as such.” 
In these passages “absolute” comes from Articles 22 and 23, 
“guns” from Article 22, “food-stuffs” and “without notice” 
from Article 24, and “declaration” occurs in Articles 23 and 
25. The vital word “conditional” and all the provisions of 
Articles 33-35 are passed over. The result is a sentence 
which implies that by means of a declaration food-stuffs 
may be made liable to the same treatment as guns, This is 
the precise opposite of what the Declaration provides. His 
postscript was another misquotation. I am forced to agree 
that “ignore” was too mild a word. 

The same refusal to recognise the elementary distinction 
between absolute and conditional contraband renders unin- 
telligible his question whether France or Germany would 
“dare to declare the immense supplies of wheat, maize, &c., 
which the Americans send us contraband.” If he means 
absolute contraband, the answer is: Probably yes, for the 
reasons given in my previous letter. Otherwise the answer 
is: If not absolute, undoubledly conditional. His statement 
that in such a case America would join us in the war is 
absurd, considering that for about a century America has 
recognised and practised the right to seize food-stuffs when 
the condition as regards destination is fulfilled. 

His next questions relate to storage of food for this country 
at Continental ports, and culminate in a challenge to me to 
name “any port capable of dealing with the storage and 
transhipment of those vast supplies of wheat and other grain 
which now come to Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, Southampton, 
&e.” Of course there is no single port; but the whole 
challenge is irrelevant. If the Declaration is ratified, any 
number of merchants at any number of neutral ports can 
have any number of cargoes consigned to themselves at those 
ports. Until arrival their safety is assured because the papers, 
perfectly bond-fide, will simply show a destination to a neutral 
port. After arrival they can be sent on without either storage 
or transhipment. No diplomatic protest can be made because 
this will be in strict accordance with the Treaty rights.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. E. Bray. 
Temple, E.C. 


——————s 





THE BED-ROCK OF IRISH FINANCE, 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,’’] 

Srr,—Your article of December 31st, 1910, on Irish finance 
is indeed the parent of furious thought! You write:— 
“No country pays any taxes at all. Taxes are paid by 
persons.” I pay my gardener in Sussex eighteen shillings 
a week, but in Cork eight. Do you suggest that the 
comparative tax incidence in the case of tea and tobacco 
is a matter of indifference? What said Pitt, the compeller 
of Union? “If one country exceeds another in wealth, 
population, and established commerce in a proportion of 
two to one, I am convinced that country would be able to 
bear nearly ten times the burden that the other would be 
equal to.” Only that millions a year, many millions sterling, 
are remitted from America by the émigrés to the old folks at 
home, Ireland would have been bled white two generations 
ago. They pay the taxes,—the Irish servant-girls in New 
York. Truly “the taxes are paid by persons,” as you say! 
The whole Irish vendetta bred of preposterous taxation hag 
been deliberately switched by the Free-traders upon the 
landlords of Ireland. I presume the reply is, though not 
your reply, Sir: Stop smoking and knock off tea, and this 
subscription to the revenue stops! 


As to old-age pensions, Ireland, like Sussex or Suffolk, has 
been emptied of her population by Free-trade. An agri- 
cultural country which was formerly England’s granary is 
to-day a cattle-ranch. The old-age pensions represent the 
survivals from a population formerly eight millions, now four 
millions, When in Ireland, soon enough now, our poor old 
Grannies have died down to the normal of a four-million 
population, our pensions account also will have been cut 
in half. 

Before the Union Ireland had a population about as to-day, 
slightly greater. Her Budget then of £1,300,000, for all 
purposes whatever, showed a surplus. To-day there is being 
expended on old-age pensions alone near twice that sum. 
And the bureaucratic waste is of the most pernicious kind, 
because that waste, and especially is this true of Mr. Birrell’s 
régime, is a corruption fund pure and simple, destroying the 
moral fibre of Ireland’s upper middle class. That is the 
reason why presently the so-called “ Union” will be clean 
rooted out. The dawn of sense is near. Thatsplendid thinker 
William Morris wrote (“Signs of Change,” 1888) :— 

“Take Ireland, the success which is to-day attending tho 

struggles of Ircland for independence is, I am quite sure, owing to 
the spread of this idea [the federal idea]. It no longer seems a 
monstrous proposition to liberal-minded Englishmen that a 
country should administer its affairs ...... men will at last 
come to see that the only way to avoid the tyranny and waste of 
bureaucracy is by the Federation of independent communities; 
their federation being for definite purposes.” 
To conclude: Great Britain has invested abroad about three 
and a quarter thousand millions sterling. Her deltors pay 
the interest, 5 per cent., which is perhaps 2 per cent. more 
than this vast sum would earn them here, by shipments of 
produce to England. For example, some twenty-five millions 
sterling of wool annually comes from Australia to pay the 
interest owing to British, not Irish, creditors. To secure 
these wool cargoes we police the ocean with warships. Should 
Ireland be taxed pro rata for these ships, which represent the 
insurance of the interest on England's foreign investments? 
—I am, Sir, &., MoreETON FREWEN, 

Brede Place. 


[No doubt there are many very poor people in Ireland; but, in 
spite of Mr. Frewen’s Sussex gardener, there are as many, nay, 
a great many more, equally poor peopie in Britain. Very poor 
people feel the pressure of taxation quite as much in Wiltshire 
or in the Highlands as they doin Cork. Taxes on commodities 
press hardest on very poor people wherever they live, not, as 
Mr. Frewen would seem to argue, only when thoy live in 
Ireland. To sum up, there are more very poor people on this 
side of St. George’s Channel than on the Irish side. The 


population is much greater in Britain, and hence our 
numerical superiority in the matter of very poor people. 
While this is so Ireland has no special grievance, though 
there is no doubt a good deal of ground for declaring that 
the very poor, if they consume spirits and tobacco, are very 
heavily taxed in all parts of the United Kingdom.—Ep. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 

[To tax Enrror or tas “Srecrator.’’] 
§rr,—“ Hibernicus” in your issue of January 7th writes a 
letter, interesting in a good deal, but sadly and rather 
strangely agee in certain facts and figures essential to his 
thesis. I propose with your permission to deal with those 
jnacenracies only, and the importance of the correcting word, 
I think, will become obvious. “ Hibernicus” says :—‘ It will 
be said that the Catholics and Nationalists return a majority 
of the representatives of Ulster at present. But this majority 
(which, I believe, is only one) results from unequal representa- 
tion.” This is precisely what, for the present, may not be said. 
The very contrary is the case. The Unionists, by holding 
Derry City, have a majority of one in the Ulster representa- 
tion. Derry, however, was a Nationalist possession, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy sat for Derry City, so also did Mr. Vesey 
Knox, and later Count Moore was the successful candidate. 
Were Derry to be won back, as it could be on an improved 
register—it is entirely practicable—the balance would change, 
and a majority of one would be with the Nationalists in 
Ulster. The Catholics or Nationalists—the terms are 
interchangeable here—have a substantial majority in the 
population of Derry City, outnumbering bya margin of some 
thousands the aggregate of the Protestant and non-Catholic 
denominations (vide Census). “ Hibernicus” refers to “the 
improving sea-port of Londonderry.” I cordially wish I could 
concur in this description. But the following quotation from 
the Unionist Derry Sentinel (Orange-Tory) gives a decided 
set-back, viz. :— 

“Has Londonderry progressed during the year? Has it held its 
position industrially and commercially? Has it fairly retained its 
legitimate trading area in the face of competition that becomes 
more fiereo every year? ..... Judged by the valuation return 
the city is not growing. On the contrary, for the first time in its 
modern history the valuation of Derry has fallen.” 

Furthermore, it is declared that whilst the valuation is going 
down, the capital debt is mounting up by thousands! 
“Hibernicus ” relies much on “the unequal representation of 
Ulster.” A prominent Ulster Unionist M.P., the other year, 
went into this matter, and his conclusion was that a redistri- 
bution on what was termed the equitable basis would tot out, 
within Ulster, not to the Unionist advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ULSTERMAN, 





AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your appeal to Ulster 
Unionists, and have waited to see all that may be said against 
it. Ibeg strongly to support your views on the matter, and 
I honestly believe that we Unionists in Ireland are not given 
enough to reason out our position logically. I have proclaimed 
your views for the past five years, and they are gaining 
ground in Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
UNIONIST AND ORANGEMAN. 





LINCOLN’S CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS AND THE 

NEW YORK RIOTS OF JULY, 1863. 
(To rae Eprror or tar “ Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of December 17th, 1910, which is only this 
week at hand in New York, you publish a letter from Colonel 
A. Keene in regard to the riots in New York in July, 1863. 
Colonel Keene cites the description given in Eggleston’s 
“History of the Confederate War” of certain incidents in 
these riots, and uses this as a text for emphasising the import- 
ance of securing in peacetime, and as a preparation not only 
for war but for other emergencies, a general military training 
for citizens. 

I find myself, as a veteran, in substantial accord with the 
general policy which is advocated by Colonel Keene (and by 
the Spectator) in regard to the value of military training. 
The Colonel is, however, in error in the assumption that the 
riots in New York City in July, 1863, were to be accepted 
as indicating a general protest throughout the States of 
the North against the policy of conscription. The riots 
in question were local in character, and were the result 
of very exceptional circumstances, and they were not 
repeated in other sections of the country. The policy of 
conscription initiated in July, 1863, was continued without 
difficulty or hindrance until within a few months of the 














close of the war. The method of securing men by con- 
scription did not interfere with the general system of 
volunteering, and this system was also continued until 
brought to a close by the report from the headquarters in 
April, 1865, that no more men were needed. The immediate 
cause of the riot which took possession of New York during 
three days in July, 1863, was the antagonism that had been 
caused among the Irishmen of New York, by certain journals 
with Irish editors, against the negroes by the cry that the war 
was being carried on solely for the sake of the negroes. The 
excitement produced in certain wards of New York (the 
Irish population in which made it at that time the second 
Irish city in the world) brought about attacks on negro 
quarters, on negro tenements, on the Coloured Orphan 
Asylum, and on individual negroes where they could be 
found. The outbreak, while originating with Irishmen, and 
managed at the outset by Irish leaders, was taken up, as any 
such outbreak always would be taken up in a great city, by 
the “riff-raff” and men of “baser sort,” who snatched the 
opportunity for general plundering. The city was at the 
time practically without guard. The police force was 
small and had lost a number of its best men, who had 
volunteered for service in the field. The Militia regiments 
were in the front, and there were no Regulars within reach, 
The riot was finally stopped by the action of one military 
regiment, the New York Seventh, recalled for the purpose. 
Two or three well-directed volleys made clear, not only to the 
leaders of the movement, but to the disaffected generally 
throughout the city, that order was to be preserved. One 
Militia regiment, composed of citizens, was sufficient to bring 
the difficulty to an end. The members of the Seventh at that 
time were not experienced even as Militiamen, but were very 
largely new recruits. The experienced men in the Seventh, as 
in the other Militia regiments, had very largely gone to the 
front with commissions in Volunteer regiments. 

In referring to this riot as instigated by the Irish, it is only 
fair to bear in mind that the Irish population throughout the 
country gave, with hardly an exception, loyal support to the 
war. Our Irish settlers contributed a full proportion of 
volunteers, and did as good fighting as any that was done. 
At the very time when Irishmen of the baser sort were killing 
negroes and burning negro asylums in New York, the Irish 
brigade under General Meagher was doing distinctive service 
in Virginia. My own regiment, at that time engaged in 
Louisiana, included some hundreds of Irishmen. These 
Irishmen united with the other men in the regiment in an 
application to be permitted to return to New York and serve 
for thirty days without pay for the purpose of helping to 
restore law and order, and of vindicating the reputation of the 
city; but their services were not needed. If during these 
years there had been throughout the Northern States a body 
of trained soldiers, such soldiers would, of course, in July, 
1863, have been on duty in the front. The risk to a great city 
containing an enormous foreign population of rioting and dis- 
affection, at a time when there is no adequate force within 
reach to preserve order, is a risk that belongs to war condi- 
tions, and could, in this instance, hardly have been averted by 
a more general system of military training for citizens.—I 
am, Sir, &., Gro. Haven Putnam 

(late Major, 176th Regt., New York Volunteers). 
27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York. 





ON THE HAWES JUNCTION 

DISASTER. 

[To raz Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—On hearing of the tragic “ mistake” made by Sutton at 
Hawes Junction, I wrote to a signalman in whom I am 
interested to ask his views of this terrible occurrence. If 
you can find space to publish these extracts from his reply, 
perhaps it may help to call attention to the conditions that 
handicap this important body of men:— 

“During my twenty years of service as a signalman I have often 
wondered why it should take a terrible accident, with such 
sorrowful results as this one, to make people realise the very 
grave and responsible position we are placed in. At any other 
time the name of signalman is never mentioned. The travelling 
public never seem to think that every time they enter a train 
their lives are placed in our hands, and if we make a mistake it is 
of the saddest nature possible. I have often wondered why such 
respectable work requiring such an amount of thoughtfulness and 
skiil should be placed at such a low standard compared with other 
work in this country. When you come to think of men of the 
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very best intelligence being paid barely a living wage and given 
the small amount of four days’ holiday in the year, I don’t wonder 
under such worrying conditions that mistakes are made. I do not 
know Sutton, but I know the work he had to perform and the 
state he would be in at that hour of the morning, having been on 
duty since 8 p.m. I have had seventeen years’ experience of 
night duty, ant eight hours is long enough for any man to stand, 
especially if you have passenger traffic to deal with. Usually 
the only sual of these sad disasters is more rules and regula- 
tions and responsibility upon signalmen, and they have enough 
alrea dy.” 


Surely this is a very neglected branch of a service where fees 
and thanks are lavished upon some of the inferior grades! 


Is four days’ holiday in the year sufficient P—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. 





“A SCOUT’S SON.” 
[To ran Eprron or tae “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—In your review in last week’s Spectator of “ A Scont’s 
Son” you quote :—" The sort of fellow who asks any one about 
his father does not generally do it from curiosity, but so that 
he can sniff at the answer.” William Lily in bis “ Carmen de 
Moribus” wrote four hundred years ago :— 


“Est alius qui se dum clarum sanguine jactat 
Insulso reliquis improbat ore genus.” 


=I am, Sir, &e., Rost. B. GARDINER. 





CROMWELL AN ENGLISHMAN. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator,”] 
S1r,—I stand corrected, and I am delighted to do so. I 
rejoice to find that Cromwell was far more of an Englishman 
on the mother’s side than I thought he was; and from 
Nelson’s own county too:— 
“ Hail to the blythe North-Easter, 


*Tis the hard grey weather breeds hard Englishmen.” 


If “ The mother makes the man,” and Napoleon said she did, 
and with good reason, of a surety Cromwell was “the son of 
his mother.” I find I fell into a further error, which I 
now beg leave to correct. Morgan Williams married the 
Chancellor’s sister Catharine, not his niece. Her son assumed 
the name of Cromwell, which apparently was used by the 
family concurrently with that of Williams down to the Pro- 
tector’s death. In both my mistakes I now acknowledge 
that I shared in a very widespread popular ignorance. Mea 
culpa! mea maxima culpa! And now a strange thought 
arises. Both our greatest men have borne the name of 
“ Williams,”—“the divine Williams ” who wrote Bacon, and 
Oliver Williams, Lord Protector of England; and he was not 
ashamed of his name either, for “it appears both in his 
marriage settlement and even in the inscription over the 
Protector’s bed, where his effigy lay in state” (Frederic 
Harrison, “ Oliver Cromwell,” “Twelve English Statesmen ”). 
Excuse my frivolity, but Iam right glad to have been proved 
wrong, and to find that Oliver Williams, in spite of his name 
and all other temptations, remains “an Englishman.” Living 
in Arcadia as I do, I had no opportunity of consulting up-to- 
date authorities when I last wrote; but I do not trouble you 
with further quotations. Let the unbelieving, and there are 
many such, even as I was, humbly consult the up-to-date 
authorities, as has recently Harowp B. Harrison. 
Hotel York, Derners Street, W. 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ SpecrarTor.”] 

S1r,— Whatever may have been the nationality of Cromwell’s 
nearest ancestors, is it not certain that his earliest must have 
been Englishmen? So far as I know, there is but one parish 
of Cromwell, and that is in England, near Southwell, Notts. 
Unless Cromwell’s family had at some time in the past 
assumed this surname, it would seem most probable that the 
usual rule had applied. Just as Henry of Huntingdon and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth sank in process of time into Henry 
Huntingdon and Geoffrey Monmouth, so there must have been 
a time when some ancestor, with Christian name unknown to 
us, was called “of Cromwell,” and this descriptive genitive 
became in time plain “ Cromwell.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. H. R. 
“THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


[To trae Eprror or tux “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—You record in your last issue (p. 3) Bishop Westcott’s 
interrogative criticism upon this ill-conceived work; “ Should 





you like any one to write a comic Prayer-book?” It deserves 
notice that almost the same remark had been made by a 
curiously dissimilar critic, Douglas Jerrold, who says of this 
volume :—‘“ Think of a Comic History of England! The 
drollery of Alfred ; the farce of Sir Thomas More's daughter 
begging his dead head and clasping it in her coffin! Some 
men would write a Comic Sermon on the Mount.”"—I am, 
Sir, &c., Courtney Kenny, 


Downing College, Cambridge. 





“IF THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST.” 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—I was surprised to read in a leading article in last 
week’s Spectator the expression, “If the worst comes to the 
worst.” I am aware that it is a phrase very commonly used, 
but surely it is bad English. How can the worst come to 
the worst? My futher, Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, always 
impressed upon me that the proper expression is, “If the 
worse comes to the worst,” and this seems to me certainly 
more correct. Another popular phrase which he was fond of 
criticising was, “In my heart of hearts,” and he pointed out 
that Shakespeare had correctly written, “ In my heart of heart.” 
I remember him correcting Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, who 
had used this phrase in a speech in the House of Lords, and 
the Bishop writing to him in his humorous way: “I thank 
you from my heart of heart for the correction.”—I am, 
Sir, &., Epwarp P. THESIGER, 


142 Sloane Street, 8.W. 





A BIRD OF NIGERIA. 
[To rue Epiror or Tas “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—I am writing to ask whether any of your readers could 
possibly name the following small bird from my description. 
He is about the size of a small starling, wings black, witha 
half-inch-wide white stripe running along lengthwise down 
their centre. Tail also black, but edged with white. Breast 
is very light coloured, but not as snow white as the bars on 
the wings, or his head and neck, which are all very white 
indeed. On the head he carries a white tuft, not a crest, but 
a regular tuft. This is about a quarter of an inch high, and 
gives the small bird a most fascinating and checky appear- 
ance. The beak is light coloured, and the eyes are peculiar, 
being surrounded with a light yellow circle. He is always 
with seven or eight of his own kind, and is a poor flyer, seldom 
going more than twenty to thirty yards ata time. He reminds 
me somewhat, in his ways, of what in India were called Sat 
bhai, seven brothers, as they are always supposed to be in 
sevens. But now I must relate the most interesting fact in 
connexion with this curious little bird. 

In Northern Nigeria his Haisa name is “ Kare dengi,”— 
kare, to finish; dengi, a family; and he acquired this name 
for the following reason. An arrow poisoned with the usual 
strophanthus, &c., will kill the person wounded; but an 
arrow poisoned with the addition of the inside and blood of 
this small bird not only kills the man hit, but his family as 
well! I have tried hard to discover the origin of the above 
legend, but although it is known to all intelligent natives 
locally (and, alas! believed in), I have so far failed to find 
any one who knew how it originated. If I can discover the 
bird’s proper name, I shall have accomplished something. 
They are evidently migratory, as it is only since our rainy 
season commenced that they have arrived. I can detect no 
difference between male and female. I have not the heart to 
shoot a specimen, as they are extraordinarily tame, and, as I 
have said, most fascinating to look upon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. D. LaryMoRE 
Major R.A. (Retired List), 
Kontagora, Northern Nigeria. 





THE DICKENS STAMP. 
{To ruz Epiror or trae “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In my letter to you on the above subject last week I 
assumed that the generous action of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
Dickens’s authorised publishers, in placing the Dickens stamp m 
all volumes of their “ Centenary Edition,” was already well known 
to the public. Their example, I may also recall, was followed by 
the Caxton Publishing Company. 

In applauding the decision of Messrs. Macmillan to insert the 
copyright stamp in “ every volume of every edition issued by them 
during the hundredth year of the novelist,” 1 did not therefore 








mean to disparage Messrs. Chapman and Hall's liberality, but only 
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to point out the much wider bearing of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
action in making no distinction as to the price of the book, but 
inserting it in all alike. May all other Dickens publishers follow 
their example !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brckirs Wiu.son, Honorary Secretary. 
The Charles Dickens Testimonial, 
17-21 Tavistock Street, W.C. 





HRH. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 


Sm,—On Tuesday, November 29th, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
opened the home and institute erected by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Johannesburg. I will not trespass upon 
your space by explaining the work of the Association, as his Royal 
Highness’s words which I quote render it unnecessary. 

In the course of his address the Duke of Connaught said :— 
“It is a great pleasure to me to take part in a ceremony 
which marks one more important step forward in the world- 
wide work of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The Association takes no thought of differences of nationality 
or religious denomination. Its sole work is to make the lives 
of our young sisters easier and pleasanter. In a great town like 
yours the power of the Association for good must be far-reaching. 
The number of young women who have pluckily left their homes, 
often alone and unassisted, to work for their living here is very 
great. Many of these have certainly come without having any 
friends here, and have suffered from the lack of companionship 
and of the advice and comfort which that word implies. Here, 
within your hospitable walls, they have been able to find com- 
panionship, and to enjoy the intellectual and mental advantages 
which young women can enjoy at the Institute. That it has 
been necessary to increase your accommodation is a proof of the 
value of the Y.W.C.A. in Johannesburg. In deciding to name 
this house after my sister you have given her the very greatest 
satisfaction, for she has always been closely identified with the 
work of the Association, and has followed its labours with the 
greatest personal interest. I now have great pleasure in naming 
the building ‘The Princess Christian House and Young Women’s 
Christian Association and Institute.’ ” 

Not only in South Africa, but in large cities all over the world, 
the Y.W.C.A. now possesses homes and institutes, and I desire to 
bring to the knowledge of your readers the fact that many of our 
homes in various parts of the Empire are understaffed. The work 
undertaken by the Association develops with the growth of our 
Imperial interests, and we need for all our homes earnest, cultured 
women who will make it their life-work to promote the welfare of 
the hundreds of young women with whom they will come in 
contact. With regard to South Africa, we appeal for four such 
women who, if they can, will go out at their own charges, and in 
connexion with this Association carry on the work so sympatheti- 
cally described by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. Picton-War.Low 

(National Head, Foreign Department). 

26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 





“A TOUCH OF THE SUN FOR PARDON.” 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The author of the lines asked for by “ W.W.R.” in your 
last issue is D. F, Gurney, and they occur in some verses 
beginning 
“ The Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of the world,” 


which have been set to music by Frank Lambert. They are, how- 


ever, not quoted quite correctly, but should run :— 
“ The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
‘Than anywhere else on earth,”’ 
At least, that is how they are published in the song entitled 
“God’s Garden.””—I am, Sir, &c., y 





THE LEAGUE OF ST. GEORGE, 
[To rue Epitor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns to bring to the 
notice of your readers the formation of a League called the League 
of St. George? You will see the object we have in view. I shall 
be very grateful for any help youcan give me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. F. Coss, A.M.S. 
Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, 
Within Bishopsgate, E.C. 








“Draft of proposed Constitution, 
THE LEAGUE OF ST. GEORGE. 
Object—To Uphold Righteousness in Politics. 


The League will seek to carry out its object in the following 
ways amongst others :— 

1. By helping by common action to uphold the banner of honour, 
courtesy, truthfulness, integrity, and an enlightened patriotism in 
public life. 

2. By slaying the dragon of the selfishness and cowardice which 
are ingrained in party spirit. 








3. By reminding voters that their vote is a solemn trust to be 
exercised always from conscieutious motives and not only for party 
purposes, 

4. By helping to abolish canvassing, the carrying of voters to 
the poll, and all other degrading means of exercising pressure on 
voters, 

5. By opposing the custom which demands that the Member 
for a constituency shall subscribe to local objects, leaving him 
free instead to do in this matter what he thinks best. 

6. By impressing on all voters that they should put party before 
self, their country above their party, and God before all. 

7. By urging that Members of Parliament and candidates for 
Parliament should say what is true rather than what their party 
dictates or what they think may catch votes. 

Methods. 

The League will work in three main ways :— 

1. By promoting the formation of groups for concentration in 
prayer that the will of God may be sought for and made decisive 
in public life. 

2. By watching closely the course of politics, so as to intervene 
wherever it is thought necessary on behalf of the object of the 
League. 

3. By appeals made publicly and privately for the upholding of 
a lofty moral standard in public life.” 





A REQUEST. 


[To tue Eprron or tue “Sprctator.”] 


Srr,—In the Spectator of December 24th, 1910, one of your corre- 
spondents from across the seas inquired for information as to the 
existence of a statue of either Pym, Hampden, or Eliot. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to say, with regard to Sir John Eliot, 
that although I cannot refer your correspondent to a statue of 
him in the technical sense, a medallion portrait of the great patriot 
(martyr-patriot as I would like to call him) was recently unveiled 
in Truro Cathedral, Cornwall. The medallion is one of three just 
placed in the Cathedral, the others being of the Earl of Godolphin 
and Sir William Molesworth, all distinguished Cornishmen and 
statesmen.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. Lawrance. 
Temple, E.C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a psendonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Lelters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 


THE LITTLE GHOST. 
Tue stars began to peep; 
Gone was the bitter day; 
She heard the milky ewes 
Bleat to their lambs astray. 
Her heart cried for her lamb 
Cold in the churehyard sod : 
She could not think on the happy children 
At play with the Lamb of God. 





She heard the calling ewes 
And the lambs’ answer, alas! 

She heard her heart's blood drip in the night 
As the ewes’ milk on the grass, 

Her tears that burnt like fire 
So bitter and slow ran down: 

She could not think on the new-washed children 
Playing by Mary’s gown. 


Oh, who is this comes in 
Over her threshold-stone ? 
And why is the old dog wild with joy 
Who all day long made moan ? 
This fair little radiant ghost, 
Her one little son of seven, 
New-’scaped from the band of merry children 
In the nurseries of Heaven. 


He was all clad in white, 
Without a speck or stain ; 

His curls had a ring of light 
That rose and fell again. 

“ Now come with me, my own mother, 
And you shall have great ease, 

For you shall see the lost children 





Gathered to Mary's knees.” 
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Oh, lightly sprang she up, 
Nor waked her sleeping man ; 

And hand in hand with the little ghost 
Through the dark night she ran. 

She is gone swift as a fawn, 
As a bird homes to its nest. 

She has seen them lie, the sleepy children, 
*Twixt Mary’s arm and breast. 


At morning she came back ; 
Her eyes were strange to see. 
She will not fear the long journey 
However long it be. 
As she goes in and out 
She sings unto hersel’ ; 
For she has seen the mothers’ children 
And knows that it is well. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 








BOOKS. 


paeetor Rave 
A HERO OF THE HOUR.* 

Ir to see ourselves as others see us is a thing to be thankful 
for, it is sometimes useful to see others as they see themselves. 
Whether they be inevitable enemies or alienated friends, their 
portraits as thus painted may teach us something of their 
ideas and aspirations that we should not otherwise know. 
This is the service that Mr. Redmond-Howard has done for 
Englishmen in his biography of his uncle. His object, he 
tells us, is to answer “ Lord Beaconsfield’s demand fifty years 
ago—‘We want a man who will tell us what the Irish 
problem really is.” In his introduction Mr. Redmond- 
Howard makes a contribution of his own to the clearing away 
of the obscurity which hangs over much of the controversy. 
It may be at once conceded that Home-rule as he describes it 
is not the formidable portent with which Englishmen are 
familiar. “It has enfered the English mind in the guise 
either of a Popish danger, second only to that betrayed by 
Titus Oates, or else as a disruption of the Empire and a kind 
of Sicilian Vespers.” Nothing, in Mr. Redmond-Howard’s 
opinion, can be further from the truth than this picture. It 
assumes that Ireland is in the enjoyment of a religious 
peace which under Home-rule would at once be exchanged for 
war. But no such peace exists now. In the Ireland of to-day 
“the Churches are more antagonistic to each other than 
probably in any country in the world. It is doubtful whether 
the fight in Barcelona between Clericals and Anti-Clericals 
is half so bitter as between Catholics and Orangemen in 
Belfast.” To many Englishmen this fact seems to furnish an 
argument against Home-rule. What hope is there that 
parties so hostile to one another will combine in constructing 
a government under which both can live in peace? Mr. 
Redmond-Howard replies that there is no hope, so long as 
you leave the two unprovided with any occupation except the 
gratification of their own mutual hatreds. ‘ Only some form 
of Parliament or legislative assembly can bring all denomina- 
tions of thought, both political and religious, into the same 
focus.” The want of such a Parliament is the last grievance left 
in Ireland. The educational problem has been solved by the 
foundation of a National University, the agricultural by the 
Land Act of 1903. All that remains to be done is to approach 
the political problem in the same spirit. 

The nephew's theory of Home-rule is offered to the reader as 
identical with that of his uncle. In appearance, however, and 
perhaps in fact, there are differences between them. “The 
granting of Home Rule,” says Mr. Redmond- Howard,“ would in 
all probability kill politics properly so called, and thenew Parlia- 
ment arouse no more anxiety than the working of the London 
County Council.” National sentiment would lose itself in the 
care for the material resources of the country. Fear and 
ambition would alike be unknown, because with Home-rule 
secured Ireland would look to the Empire as “ the great barrier 
against foreign intervention from the Continent, and as the 
security of her liberties.” When this is commended to us as 
the object of Mr. Redmond’s own policy, we confess to being 
puzzled by the absence of any explanation of his attitude on 
the Land Purchase Act of 1903. There is no question as to 
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the sincerity of the support which he gave to this measure in 
the first instance. England, he declared, had now, “ for the 
first time since the Union, a chance at a ridiculously small 
cost of bringing the land war to an end.” Accordingly, at his 
suggestion, the House of Commons passed an amendment to 
the Address recommending that advantage should be taken 
of the unexampled opportunity created by the Land Confer. 
ence agreement for putting an end to agrarian troubles and 
conflicts between classes in Ireland. Why, then, did Mr. 
Redmond support Mr. Birrell’s Land Purchase Bill, which, 
whatever may have been its merits in the eyes of its author, 
was framed on quite different lines from Mr. Wyndham’s, 
and has practically driven it out of the field? Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s plan broke down from a financial miscalculation,—a 
miscalculation which it behoved the Government on which 
had devolved the administration of the Act td do its utmost 
to remedy. But Mr. Redmond took no steps to keep 
Ministers to their proper work. He stood aside and suffered 
what promised to be a peaceful agrarian revolution to remain 
incomplete. Probably he might plead that he saw an un. 
expected chance of pushing Home-rule to the front, and that 
in view of this supreme opportunity he was prepared to 
sacrifice all other considerations. But we have searched Mr, 
Redmond-Howard’s pages in vain for any explanation either of 
the change or of its motive. The readiness which could sacrifice 
an unexampled prospect of securing agrarian peace for what 
was at best the opening of a new chapter of political strife 
hardly impresses us either with the consistency or the wisdom 
of Mr. Redmond’s zeal. 

Passing from the introduction to the book, we can recom- 
mend John Redmond as an interesting and glowing account 
of a party leader of whom we are likely to hear a good 
deal more. Mr. Redmond belongs to “one of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest,” of those Anglo-Norman families who 
have played so largea part in Irish history. His ancestors have 
always been Roman Catholics, and for that reason lost most of 
their lands under the Act of Settlement. They were “out” 
—to borrow a Scottish term—in the rebellion of 1798. They 
sent none of their name to Parliament till 1859; but Mr. 
Redmond is now the third of his family who has represented 
Wexford. This was not, however, his original constituency. 
He was returned for New Ross in 1881, and made his first 
appearance in the House of Commons late in the memorable 
sitting which was brought to a close by Speaker Brand's inter- 
vention. On the following day, he once told an American 
audience, “I had an experience I believe absolutely unique in 
Parliamentary history. I took my oath and my seat, made 
my maiden speech, and was suspended and expelled from the 
House for the rest of the sitting—all in the same evening.” 
He was at once made Whip of the Parnellite Party, and in 
that capacity gained “a very thorough knowledge not only of 
the rules of the House but also of the moods of the House 
which it usually takes a man years to discover.” 

The O’Shea divorce case was the turning-point in Mr. 
Redmond’s career. Mr. Parnell wilfully threw away the 
one chance which his own conduct had left him. If he had 
anticipated all speculation as to what he meant to do by 
retiring from political life of his own free will, he would have 
disarmed hostile criticism and left time for his party to dis- 
cover how great a change his disappearance had made. The 
experience of a single Session might have been enough to 
enlighten them on this head, and in all human probability he 
would have once more found himself at the head of a homo- 
geneous party, alike in the House of Commons and in Ireland. 
Unhappily for himself, he chose to treat the proceedings in 
the Divorce Court as of no account. In Committee Room 
Fifteen he insisted that the one question the Nationalist 
Members had to decide was whether the Irish Parliamentary 
Party should remain independent of all English parties or 
should purchase Liberal support for Home-rule by sub- 
mitting to Liberal dictation. It was on this point that 
the prolonged debate mainly turned, and the result 
showed how much latent revolt had been kept under . 
by Parnell’s masterful hand. In the end the Nationalist 
Party was broken in two. Forty-four Members followed 
Mr. Justin McCarthy out of the Committee-room and twenty- 
six remained with their old leader. Among the latter was 
Mr. Redmond, and it was he who on Parnell’s unlooked-for 
death became the leader of the Parnellite minority. Ten 
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since that time Mr. Redmond has been the official chief of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. How he has behaved himself in 
this character may be learned from Mr. Redmond-Howard’s 
ample and admiring narrative. In that narrative there is 
one omission which greatly detracts from its present interest. 
Why is there no mention of the “ All-for-Ireland” movement, 
—a movement which has already generated so much heat and 
been the occasion of such fierce fighting ? The old grounds of 
dispute again reappear, but itis with a curious change of parts. 
Mr. Dillon, who was Parnell’s chief enemy in 1890, is now 
seemingly the director of Mr. Redmond’s conscience, the adviser 
who comes in at critical moments and brings him back from 
the slippery slope of conciliation and land purchase to the 
pure milk of the Home-rule gospel. Possibly Mr. Redmond- 
Howard himself has his secret doubts whether his sympathies 
are not more with Mr. O’Brien than with his uncle. In that 
case his silence on the present controversy is explained. On 
any other hypothesis, his readers have certainly some reason 
to complain that he has not brought down his narrative to a 
more recent date. 





THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT.® 


We have provided America with the standard work on her 
Constitution, and she has repaid the debt with interest in 
Professor Lowell’s great book on the government of England. 
Now we have from another American Professor a monograph 
on a very obscure and intricate, and at the same time a 
seriously practical, subject. Professor McIlwain describes his 
work as “an historical essay on the boundaries between 
legislation and adjudication in England.” The ordinary man 
would say that these boundaries were sufficiently clear. The 
Legislature makes the law, he would add, and the Judicature 
interprets it. But this is not the universal practice; it is 
not so on the Continent where constituent law exists, and it 
is not the view or the practice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Nor was it always the accepted doctrine in 
England. Professor McIlwain’s aim is to show that the whole 
theory is one of comparatively recent growth, and depends 
upon certain historical conditions, the effect of which, to put 
it at its lowest, may be terminable. His acute, learned, and 
brilliantly argued study deserves to rank among the 
established authorities on our Constitutional history. It is 
specially valuable at this moment when a Referendum, if 
adopted, would do away with the old doctrine of a sovereign 
Parliament. 


The early part of the book explores the dim shadows around 
the dawn of our Constitutional history. We can only sum- 
marise the argument very briefly. England under the 
Norman and early Plantagenet Kings was a feudal State, 
and her central Assembly was feudal, not national, as 
Freeman thought. In such an Assembly there was no law- 
making; law was declared, and that law was a body of 
customs which came to be regarded as a law fundamental. 
Whatever conflicted with this fundamental law was ipso facto 
void. Out of this declaratory judicial activity arose the body 
of our common law. Magna Carta, a strictly feudal class 
manifesto, embodied this principle of a fundamental law; and 
later, when feudalism was dead and nationalism had grown 
up, people read the same principle into new conditions. 
“There is a fundamental law which binds the King and 
beyond which he may not go.” We find this view held quite 
clearly in the sixteenth century. Lawyers and plain men 
may have differed as to what particular liberties were 
guaranteed by the fundamental law, but they had no doubt 
that it existed, and that what violated it was in a true sense 
no law. The Irish argument to-day that the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland is guaranteed in the Act of Union, 
and therefore cannot be altered by the Legislature, is an 
example of a return to the normal sixteenth-century habit 
of mind. The strife between Parliament and the Stuarts 
was, as F. W. Maitland has pointed out, “a struggle of the 
common law against the King.” The writings of legalists 
like Prynne and Selden are full of the doctrine of a funda- 
mental law which no Parliament could alter. Judge Jerkins 
in 1647 wrote: “The Law of the Land hath three grounds: 
First Custome, Secondly, Judiciall Records, Thirdly, Acts of 
Parliament. The two latter are but declarations of the 





Common-Law and Custome of the Realme, touching Royall 
Government. And this Law of Royall Government is a Law 
Fundamentall.” And on the other side we find Cromwell in 
his famous speech of September 12th, 1644, declaring: “Some 
things are Fundamentals. ..... These may not be parted 
with.” The Long Parliament was the first Legislative 
Assembly of the modern type, the first which assumed the 
power not jus dicere but jus dare, and its successors supported 
its claim. The true English Revolution, as has been often 
pointed out, dates not from 1688 but from 1660, 


Obviously a Parliament which only declared customs was 
very different from our modern Parliament which makes laws. 
Such a Parliament was primarily a Court, and we can still 
find traces of this character, as in the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary privilege. It was in fact as well as in name “ The 
High Court of Parliament.” There was no very clear division 
between the different functions,—legislative, judicial, adminis- 
trative. Parliament, in common with the lower Courts, 
performed all three functions. Acts of Parliament were 
treated precisely as the judgments of a Court, to be set aside 
if need be, and not as the commands of an external and 
omnipotent Legislature. We have no space to give Professor 
MclIlwain’s interesting argument on this point, but he makes 
good his case. He proceeds to inquire into the relations of 
the “Judiciary” and the “Legislature.” On the modern 
theory, the task of the first is purely interpretative. But up till 
comparatively recent date it was far wider. We find Sir 
Henry Hobart speaking of “that liberty and authority that 
judges have over laws, especially over Statute laws, according 
to reason and best convenience, to mould them to the truest 
and best use.” Coke declared repeatedly that statutes 
“contrary to common right” might be treated as void, and 
he quoted many instances, some of which are cited in this 
work. On this view, there is something to be said for the 
Royalist Judges who “excepted cases out of the Statute” 
when the King’s prerogative was involved. In truth the 
doctrine worked both ways. The power of the Judiciary 
could be invoked against any innovation,—by Coke against 
James I.’s pretensions, and by James II. against the new and 
startling doctrine of the legislative supremacy of Parliament. 
Even in the eighteenth century, when in England this last 
doctrine was clearly established, the old view lingered in 
America, and we find James Otis declaring as to writs of 
assistance: “ No Acts of Parliament can establish such a 
writ,” 

The history of the rise of Parliamentary supremacy is a 
tangled one, but roughly we may say that it was due to the 
fact that the opponents of the divine right of Kings, finding 
inadequate weapons in the old law fundamental, had to invent 
a theory of the divine right of Legislatures. Professor 
MclIlwain takes the date as May 27th, 1642, when the Lords 
and Commons drew up their answer to the King’s proclama- 
tion against the Parliamentary Militia. The exercise of such 
vast powers, when once assumed, was not likely to be 
relinquished at the Restoration. By and by to justify the 
practice the theory of Parliamentary sovereignty was invented, 
a deduction from actual British conditions which is of very 
narrow validity. “It is English, not universal, not even 
British.” The Empire is only held together to-day because we 
are wise enough not to push the doctrine too far. It wasa 
necessity in the seventeenth century, but it may well be 
questioned whether it is not near the end of its usefulness. 
For the conception of the omnipotence of Parliament, Professor 
McIlwain says, we gave up the far more fruitful conception 
of the English Commonwealth, where the State is the true 
Sovereign and Parliament only “the sovereign-organ.” We 
have already largely shaken ourselves free from the conditions 
which gave birth to the former conception, and he looks for a 
day in the near future when our “tardy theory may catch up 
with the facts.” It is significant that an American historian, 
starting from a very different point of view, should reach 
much the same conclusion as Mr. F. 8. Oliver in his Alexander 
Hamilton. He asks for a theory adequate to our Empire, and 
he thinks that the old “sovereign Parliament” dogma is the 
chief obstacle in the way. He believes that the Referendum is 
coming, and with it the end of the “sovereign Parliament” 
and the ancient party divisions. That is for the future; but 
what is of interest for the present is his most valuable 
analysis of the origins of our current political creed, and his 
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appealed to our Constitution as surviving intact from the 
beginnings of England, but the thing he appealed to was 
scarcely a hundred years old. 





THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN 
NATIONAL CONDITIONS.* 
In the four essays collected in this book Admiral Mahan does 
not tell us anything which is not known to all students of 
foreign affairs; but his summaries of facts, while often 
seeming to be nothing more, are wonderfully enlightening, 
and have all the purpose and effect of criticism. He defines 
the concern of the United States in international affairs in 
these words :— 

“The conclusion depends upon a cool calculation of possibilities, 
an estimate of balances, a recognition that the United States can 
no longer stand apart, nor proceed safely without a somewhat 
formulated conception of particular, as well as of general, rela- 
tions among states. It is a matter of public knowledge, that in 
certain lines of American policy great care has been taken to 
act, if not in concert, at least in consultation and agreement with 
the European community of states; and this in matters not 
between us and them, but in which they and we have interests, 
like, yet independent. This is an implicit admission of entangle- 
ment in that net known as ‘world politics’; a confession that the 
United States can no longer accept America and the Monroe 
Doctrine as the final limitation of her relations to the community 
of states. We always have had, of course, particular relations with 
particular states; the change is, that, whereas formerly these 
stood apart one from the other, in water-tight compartments as 
far as concerned American negotiations, now the unrest of the 
East, its need of development, and the opportunity for Western 
industry and capital to find remuneration in filling that need, 
have constituted a common object, in which European and 
American interests meet.” 

Admiral Mahan, following Stubbs, conceives the “ balance of 
power” as a kind of talisman without which European history 
could not possibly have followed the course it did, and 
without which the future could not be safely faced. Three 
weeks ago we reviewed a curious book by Mr. Putnam Weale 
in which, recognising the invaluable agency of the “ balance 
of power,” he proposed that all the brown and yellow races 
which are still held in dependence should be given the right 
of self-government in order that they might create their own 
balance of power, and thus relieve the Western world of the 
bugbear of their growing menace and competition. That was 
a fantastic proposal; the result would be cruelty, tyranny, 
and horror. The “balance of power” evidently does not 
produce the static condition in writers which it produces in 
the relations of States. Admiral Maban is a careful writer 
who measures his words, but the “balance of power” seems 
to have run away even with him when he says that “the 
Monroe Doctrine itself is an enunciation of a balance of powers, 
by the formulation of which the United States has established 
relationship and inclusion in the European community—not 
the European system—so far as membership is concerned.” 
We are puzzled by this. The various States which make 
up the Union undoubtedly hold a balance of power among 
themselves, and the Monroe doctrine is the net expression 
(after all their differences and agreements have bad full play) 
of their attitude towards the Old World. But the very phrase 
“balance of power” implies a reality of power; two powers 
which “balance” are like two equal and contrary forces 
which counteract one another and produce inertia. Now 
there is no reality of power behind the Monroe doctrine,—no 
power, we mean, proportionate to the extent of the under- 
taking. The Monroe doctrine warns off the whole of the 
Old World, and in the event—improbable of course—of a 
coalition of European countries formed to break it down, it 
would be found to be little more than an assertion. That 
singular book, The Valor of Ignorance, was written to prove 
that the United States was guilty of a risky paradox in 
warning off Europe and provoking Japan without any 
adequate means of backing her acts. We think that the 
book exaggerated, for the potential military strength of the 
United States is greater now than in the days of Grant and 
Lee and Sherman and Stonewall Jackson. Time would be 
necessary to forge the National Guard into a real army, but 
a country like the United States could not be overrun in a 
moment. But there is a great difference between this note 
of despair and the assumption that a balance of power exists. 
The assumption is unlike Admiral Mahan’s usual statements, 
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and is probably an unconscious distortion ; or it may be that 
he has expressed himself with less than his usual clearness, 
and that we have misunderstood him. 

We are very glad indeed to read Admiral Mahan’s argument 
that the United States cannot be indifferent to the German 
challenge to British naval supremacy. He says :— 

“These conclusions, if reasonable, not only emphasize the para- 

mount importance in world politics of the British navy, but they 
show also that there are only two naval states which can afford to 
help Great Britain with naval force, because they alone have no 
land frontiers which march with those of Germany. These states 
are Japan and the United States. In looking to the future, it 
becomes for them a question whether it will be to their interest 
whether they can afford, to exchange the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain for that of Germany; for this alternative may 
arise. Those two states and Germany cannot, as matters now 
stand, touch one another, except on the open sea; whereas the 
character of the British Empire is such that it has everywhere sea 
frontiers, is everywhere assailable where local naval superiority 
does not exist, as for instance in Australia, and other Eastern 
possessions, The United States has upon Great Britain the 
further check of Canada, open to land attack. A German navy, 
supreme by the fall of Great Britain, with a supreme German 
army able to spare readily a large expeditionary force for over-seg 
operations, is one of the possibilities of the future.” 
Most Americans, we believe, look on the naval rivalry between 
Great Britain and Germany as a thing quite remote from 
themselves. But it is not really so, and Admiral Mahan could 
make no better use of his privilege of commanding the atten. 
tion of his countrymen than to develop this argument, and to 
show them more clearly still how the transference of sea 
power from Britain to Germany would affect the whole 
world. 

As for the situation on the European Continent, Admiral 
Mahan regards the military alliance of Germany and Austria 
as invincible; it would fight against the rest of Europe on 
interior lines and nothing could break it. We gather, how- 
ever, that he believes no less confidently that Great Britain, 
if she continues to keep her Navy in the same relative strength 
to Germany as now, need not fear any attack upon herself 
or upon her possessions. Her sole confession of inability is 
that she cannot, as in the days of Marlborough, dictate to the 
most powerful European Monarch on land. As we have no 
desire to attack any one, but only to defend ourselves, we are 
content to let things remain thus. We do not want a con- 
script army to throw into Europe. But we could offer France 
and Russia the help of an army of, say, two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, which we venture to believe would be by 
no means negligible. If only we had compulsory military 
training, we should feel perfectly confident of the value of such 
an army,—trained, yet largely consisting of volunteers. 

In one matter we must dissent from Admiral Mahan’s 
method of expressing himself. In writing of the two-Power 
standard for the British Navy he says:— 

“The phrase affirms, in general terms, that national security 

requires that the British navy should exceed in force the united 
fleets of any two other Powers ; because the nation is dependent, 
not only for military defense but for mere existence, for food, for 
commerce, and for raw materials of industry, upon control of the 
sea. There is a division of opinion as to whether the United 
States should be accounted a possible factor in a hostile combina- 
tion; the argument of those who would thus include her resting 
apparently upon the expediency of taking account of all possi- 
bilities, rather than upon the belief that there now exist any 
probable causes of difference, particularly of such a nature as to 
induce the United States into an alliance for war, contrary to its 
traditions. Against this it can be urged that, in the closeness of 
commercial relations, in community of speech and of political 
traditions, and in the interests of Canada, necessarily involved in 
a war between Great Britain and the United States, there exist 
deterrent motives of a force far exceeding those of any probable 
dispute.” 
We cannot agree that the two-Power standard can be safely 
estimated by picking and choosing Powers as our possible 
opponents. This is dangerously invidious. It encourages 
the notion that we are building ships to attack some particular 
country. The only safe rule is that we should be stronger 
than any two other Powers, whoever they may be. Thus, 
and thus alone, shall we prove that we have no thoughts 
of aggression against any one, but only an adamantine 
determination to defend ourselves against the world. 

By far the most important policy which Admiral Mahan 
assigns to the United States in international affairs is the 
preservation of the “open door.” He says little about Mr. 
Knox’s proposal to internationalise the railways in Man- 
churia, but we gather that he is not averse from the principle 
of it. We too consider the “open door” essential, but we 
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should be very shy of consenting to what would probably be 
a permanent international occupation of Manchuria, so long 
as Russia and Japan can be said to be reasonably abiding by 
the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth. There is evidently 
some stir both in the Far and Middle East, although it is too 
early yet to foresee what may come of the internal move- 
ments in China and Persia and what the influence of Europe 
on both may be. But we venture to predict that Mr. Knox’s 
proposal, tentative though it was, was a sure symptom of 
strong feeling, and that more will be heard of what Americans 
take to be the feature of their foreign policy. We must 
conclude with one more quotation from these interesting 


essays. Of the British-Japanese Alliance Admiral Mahan 


writes :— 

“It seems possible, even probable, that Great Britain made a 
mistake of policy, in more ways than one, in crippling Russia by 
her alliance with Japan. It was to her interest that Russia 
should be deeply engaged in the Far East, because that diverted 
her by so far from Constantinople, Suez, the Persian Gulf, and 
India. Russia had not power to carry on in all these directions. 
It was also to the interest of Great Britain that Russia should 
weigh upon the shoulders of the present German Empire, as once 
the Turks did upon that of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, By the disastrous events in Manchuria, and their 
consequences, that weight has been removed, probably for a 
generation. Thus one event in the Far East, the issue of the 
Russo-Japanese War, has been assured by the act of one European 
government ; and that event has materially affected the equipoise 
of Europe itself, to the disadvantage of the intervener, who now is 
compelled to enormous efforts to retrieve the loss.” 





THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


Mr. Bussett has Jaboured in the dark places of history. 
The work has been very difficult, and the workman obviously 
has been strenuous. We cannot say fairly that he has lost 
himself in the obscurity ; but he does fail, much too frequently, 
to make a clear passage for those who try to follow him. His 
failure is due chiefly, no doubt, to our defective acquaintance 
with a great number of the centuries which he has chosen for 
his subject; but it is caused very largely by a strange and 
encumbered way of writing. “Every earnest enquirer,” says 

Mr. Bussell (Vol. I., p. 234), “must confess that a study of 
this period, beyond any other in Roman history, leaves 
him dizzy and baffled.” Certainly this is true for the 
greater part of the thousand years with which Mr. Bussell 
deals. Byzantine history is most obscure in itself, most 
tangled in its events, most conflicting and unsatisfactory 
in its historians, Its problems appear almost insoluble, and 
the causes of its events as well as the motives of its actors 
elude and baffle us perpetually; but these inevitable difficul- 
ties are not lightened when the effort to explain them comes 
to us in the style of the following sentences :— 

“We can forgive Justinian’s mistake, if mistake it was; the 

empire to Caesar was a solid and integral whole; the recovery of 
lost provinces was a recall of subjects long neglected to the joys of 
civilization, an enforcement of undoubted rights, never explicitly 
abandoned. Of no great undertaking is the age which undertakes 
and achieves an impartial witness; for in achieving it must 
suffer.” (Vol. I., p. 222. 
This is a fair and average sample of Mr. Busselli’s manner. 
Indeed, it is clearer and lighter than many of his sentences; 
but, to use a great and simple phrase by Lord Chatham, it 
“is not the way of writing.” Mr. Bussell did not learn this 
way from the Greek and Roman classics whom he knows so 
well, nor from Gibbon whom he has studied so carefully. 
Horace Walpole, one of the lightest and simplest of our 
English classics, says of Bishop Hurd: “He loads his 
thoughts with so many words, and those couched in so hard 
a style...... that I have no patience to read him.” It is 
very much in this way with Mr. Bussell, whose writings 
illustrate the proverb that you cannot see the wood for the 
trees. His sentences are so overloaded with words that his 
meaning is obscured, and it is most fatiguing to read him. 
Besides this, he has too many repetitions and irrelevances ; 
and in a work of nine hundred pages, dealing with a large 
and complex subject, these defects are almost fatal. 

We cannot judge otherwise of Mr. Bussell’s work as a 
whole, and we express our judgment with sincere regret. 
But let us hasten to add that in his details, and in 
many of his detached sentences, there is a great deal 
of valuable matter. Mr. Bussell has read his subject 








* The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitutional History from the Accession 


thoroughly, and pondered it deeply. He not only thinks 
for himself, but he often thinks wisely, and with real 
penetration. His volumes are written, he says, “for the 
use of general reader and modern politician”; that is, he 
applies old history to current problems, which he tries to 
solve, or at any rate to simplify and explain, by his appeal 
to ancient practice. In following out this method Mr. 
Bussell often discovers some very salutary truths, and 
illustrates them in exceedingly wise and weighty sentences. 
He speaks of his writings as “essays,” and not as volumes. 
In this he shows a sound instinct, which almost disarms our 
previous complaint. As a book, as a connected history, Mr. 
Bussell’s work seems to us feeble and vulnerable; it is wasted 
labour; but any reader who can persevere through his con- 
fused and very solid volumes will be rewarded, as he proceeds, 
by many profound and suggestive remarks which are really 
helpful and illuminative for the solution of many current 
problems. We must, however, regret again that they are 
embedded in material which few general readers have the 
skill, and no hurried politicians have the time, to quarry 
for themselves. 

We eannot praise too highly the sane views which Mr. 
Bussell expresses about the Roman Empire as it was con- 
ceived by Augustus, and continued by great administrators 
like Tiberius, Domitian, and Diocletian. “The Empire,” 
literally, “was peace”; that is Mr. Bussell’s general pro- 
position, the foundation of his thesis. Of Rome and China 
alone, he says, peace was their normal condition. They 
exemplify the supremacy of law and of civil government, as 
contrasted with military or ecclesiastical supremacy. In the 
Roman Empire armies existed on and for the frontiers. 
There was not only internal peace, but the whole fabric 
of government presupposed that peace, and strove at 
all costs to maintain it. Nevertheless, Mr. Bussell is 
not blind to the disadvantages and dangers of a society 
so constituted. An army, he says, is even more necessary 
to pacific and defensive States than to militant and aggres- 
sive nations, for “the army was the hereditary civilizer 
of the waste and desolate places, the pioneer not of brutal 
force but of useful mastery over nature, of the refinements 
of Helleno-Roman culture.” “It may be suspected by some 
that the sleek and comfortable corruption of middle-class 
bureaucrats is not more wholesome for a people’s morals than 
the overt supremacy of the war-lord of chivalry and of the 
sword.” There is much in all this that we may very well 
consider, both in its present application to ourselves and in 
anticipation of the possible future of our European civilisa- 
tion, with regard to internal and external dangers. Most 
suggestive and ominous, again, is everything that Mr. Bussell 
urges against the evils and tyranny of a_ bureaucracy, 
always the inveterate enemy of progress and freedom. Our 
own Empire has been described as a “crowned republic”; 
but the Roman Empire was a commonwealth which 
was uncrowned, both in fact and theory. Caesar, on 
his military side, was Imperator, Emperor; but in his 
civil capacity he was Princeps, or First, of the Senate; 
and his rule, he adds, stood for expansion and liberalism; 
it was a reaction of the provinces against the metro- 
polis and against a rapacious oligarchy. The authority 
of Caesar was always, both in practice and theory, delegated 
by the commonwealth ; like all other civil Magistracies, it was 
never hereditary or military in its ultimate origin. But, as 
Mr. Bussell warns us, “human nature is stronger than 
republican sentiment; for indeed of all governments a 
republic is that which is least conformable to human nature, 
least intelligible to the average man.” And he points 
significantly to the growth of Royalty, to the growing trust 
in it during the last century, as well as to the decreasing 
efficiency and popularity of Representative Assemblies. 
While recognising all the crimes and defects of Senatorial 
government in the last generations of the Republic, Mr. 
Bussell says much that is wise and true about the uses and 
functions of a Janded aristocracy. “The cheapest govern- 
ment is that of a nobility.” “ An outspoken and impartial 
class of landowners” is an indispensable makewcight or 
counterpoise against official encroachments, whether of 
tyranny or of democracy ; and he points to the immunity of 
the rich in the United States, for which he sees no counterpoise 
except ina Monarchy. Their recent electoral campaign is a 
striking commentary on these words. And, we may add, 





¢ Domitian (81 A.D.) to the Retirement of Nicephorus IIIf, (1081 A.D.) By 
-W. Bussell, 2 vols, London; Longmans and Co, (28s, net.) 
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decadent Athens under its insane democracy and in Con- 
stantinople under its bureaucratic despotism, are equally 
charged with warnings for ourselves. ‘Economic and fiscal 
distress precipitate revolution; pressure and increasing 
population make war.” Every age is blind to its own 
dangers, and to the solution of its own problems. “Germany 
will soon be completely subdued : soldiers will soon be super- 
fluous,” said the Emperor Probus in the last quarter of the 
third century, while the Barbarian conquests were drawing 
nearer; and we, as Mr. Bussell remarks, are just as fatuous 
and helpless before some of our modern problems, such as 
the depopulation of rural districts and the infecundity of 
artisans in towns. 

We must not follow Mr. Bussell into his maze of history; 
but we cannot recommend too earnestly a careful study of 
the wisdom and historical experience which lie scattered 
through his difficult and often repellent pages. And we 
would praise more especially some of the pregnant sentences 
by which his first volume is closed :— 

“The Roman Empire tried to satisfy democracy in its lowest 

and most obvious requirements; it was a crowned Socialism. If 
it is at all permissible to trace decisive lessons in the happenings 
and tendencies of the past, we can only read a caution against the 
surrender of individual and family rights, against the extinction 
of that needful ephoralty in a centralised State, an independent 
landed class ; and a solemn warning against the pauperising policy 
of mistaken humanitarians.” 
If the Roman Empire were a “crowned Socialism,” it led to 
bureaucracy, stagnation, inefficiency, poverty, and finally a 
return to barbarism. Wecan see no reason for thinking that 
the uncrowned Socialism with which we are threatened will 
have any different or better ending. Mr. Bussell describes 
the long agony of a thousand years in which civilisation lay 
dying; but it required more than a thousand years for civil 
society to emerge again from the barbarism which over- 
whelmed the Western Empire in the fifth century; while 
reason, criticism, science, the domination of Nature by man, 
were hindered even longer by ecclesiastical and theological 
obstruction. 





SOME MEDICAL BOOKS.* 

Nerves and Common Sense, a cheerful and reasonable book, 
deals with the ill results of worrying, rushing, grumbling, 
squabbling, andso forth. It is one of those mildly didactic 
little books which have a remedy for all minds. The remedy 
is that we should relax the strain; we must not worry, and 
then we shall not worry: we must compel ourselves to be 
quiet, and then we shall be quiet; if things put us out, we 
must not let ourselves be put out: and so on. But, in spite 
of this rather childish way of talking, the book is fairly 
useful. It gives some good practical hints how we ought to 
keep our tempers and make the best use of ourselves, and be 
pleasant to live with and to work with. Its publishers proudly 
say on the paper wrapper that the book is “ invaluable,” which 
is absurd. It is not at all bad, and it is written with complete 
sincerity, and may be a safe adviser to many women, and 
not a few men, who are knocking the edges off their brief 
lives by restlessness and by aimless exaggeration of small 
troubles. 

Mother and Child is an excellent little book. A girl just 
married could not have better advice how to get things ready 
for her first baby, and how to nurse, dress, and watch it 
during the first year of its life. This advice is put in the 
form of letters from an old nurse to a young mother, and 
these letters have no more styie than a feeding-bottle. But 
the advice is just what it ought to be, and happy is that baby 
whose mother, before and after its birth, follows the lines here 
laid down for her. 

We cannot recommend Mating, Marriage, and the Status of 
Women. It is a foolish attempt to place and estimate, in 
one hundred and eighty-two diminutive pages, everything, 
from the mating of insects up to the feminist movement. 
It is obsessed by aboriginal brutalities and by the facts 
of biology; and, in brief, it is ill-balanced and thoroughly 
second-rate. 
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Woman and Marriage is an outspoken book which should 
be carefully read by those for whom it was written. It is not 
a book for boys and girls; it is a physiological handbook 
thoroughly well written, orderly, wholesome, and practical. 
There is a preface by Mrs. Scharlicb, and an introduction by 
Mrs. Barnett. We commend this work to all who want a fui] 
account in simple words of the physical facts of married life, 
All the difficulties of the subject are handled fearlessly, 
gravely, and reverently in this book, and, as it must be kept out 
of the reach of mere curiosity, so it deserves thoughtful study 
by those of us whose lives it touches. 

We congratulate Dr. Kelynack on his very complete and 
useful text-book. Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars 
is the work of no less than thirty-six contributors, many of 
whom are experts of the highest authority. There are 
eighteen chapters on the more general questions which 
concern the health and happiness of school-children, such as 
the care of eyesight, hearing, and teeth; the supervision 
of athletics; open-air schools; diet; and so forth. Then 
come fourteen chapters on the present methods of medical 
examination of schools and scholars in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and other 
countries. Each chapter throughout the book is provided 
with its own bibliographical references. Thus the reader is 
able to learn at once the exact position of the medical 
examination of school-children in any country of the Empire, 
and has all the necessary references for further study. There 
is a good introduction by Sir Lauder Brunton. It would be 
hard to find a better guide to the complete understanding of 
this important factor of the public health service. 





A VOICE FROM THE CONGO.* 

THe most remarkable part of this book is to be found in 
certain of the illustrations. These are reproductions of 
bronze statues of Congo natives modelled by the author. In 
many of them Mr. Ward shows himself to be a true artist, for 
added to the great realism of the form there is a sense of style 
and dignity which is unusual. The warrior whose figure is 
shown in the frontispiece has that completeness of modelling 
and search for vital form which we associate with archaic 
Greek work. This may also be said of the bust of the girl 
which the Museum of the Luxembourg has had the wisdom to 
acquire. This bust is remarkably attractive in the stranze- 
ness of its austere beauty. Quite different is the statue of 
the sorcerer, now in the Museum of Nantes. The demoniac 
energy of this dancing figure makes a strong impression, 
and recalls a dreadful story told by Mr. Ward of a 
council which sat to determine which member of the 
community had changed itself into a crocodile and 
devoured a woman of the village. While the deliberations 
were going on the sorcerer came dancing out of the 
forest and fixed the guilt on an unfortunate old woman. 
who at once became a victim of superstition. In this statue 
we seem to have concentrated the spirit of the whole incident. 
Quite different is the seated figure of a chief with his rugged 
grandeur of mass and line. Mr. Ward makes no mention of 
his statues, which is disappointing, for they are so interesting 
that we are anxious to learn something about the development 
of his art. This art, as far as it is possible to tell from only 
seeing the reproductions in this book, is full of originality and 
force. We wonder whether the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest have made any effort to procure an example of it, 
The Luxembourg, at any rate, has found it out. 





LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE.+ 
A HUNDRED years ago Mr. Clayton’s book would have startled 
the friends of order; it may quite possibly disturb some 
readers now. “Studies in Democratic History” is the sub- 
title which appears on his title-page, and every one has not 
recognised the fact that we are all democrats now. The preface 
in which Mr. Clayton sets forth his general view of his 
subject is a wholly reasonable document. Commonly, in 
dealing with his seventeen “Leaders,” he would stand by 
the judgment which he quotes from a_ twelfth-century 
chronicler by way of conclusion to his notice of “Thomas of 
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Canterbury.” “Nothing is more certain than that both [the 
Archbishop and the King] strove earnestly to do the will of 
God, one for the sake of his nation, the other on behalf 
of his Church.” Possibly Mr. Clayton has a bias in 
favour of the Church champion. We see, for instance, 
in his account of Robert Kett, a popular leader in 
King Edward VL’s reign of the Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade type, this sentence: “ The country people sank into 
hopeless poverty and degradation under Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, and with the rejection by the Government of Papal 
authority, the supremacy of the Crown and of the Ministers 
of the Crown was established.” This reads as if the Papal 
authority had been a bulwark against regal or aristocratic 
tyranny. We cannot see this in history; and generally, 
though we willingly acknowledge the Church’s championship 
of liberty, we hold that the absolute triumph of the principles 
for which Anselm and Becket and other great Churchmen con- 
tended would have been more fatal to liberty than the victory 
of monarchs or nobles. Now and then we find ourselves 
differing from Mr. Clayton. We can see no good reason for 
believing that King John voluntarily exaggerated his sub- 
mission to the claims of Innocent ITI. Lingard, who in such 
a question is a trustworthy authority, does not think so; and, 
indeed, the Papal claims of Innocent IIL. as of Gregory VII. 
before him, in theory at least, left nothing untouched. To 
find Sir Thomas More absolutely acquitted of persecution is 
alittle surprising. The contrast between the practical states- 
man and the author of Utopia is a commonplace. The man 
slain by Kett in the Norwich tumult was, it is commonly 
stated, not a citizen, but an official. Not the least of the 
services rendered by Mr. Clayton’s book is the light thrown 
on characters of whom ordinary histories tell us little. Such 
are Gerrard Winstanley, the “ George” of his time, and John 
Lilburne, the Leveller. 





TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST.* 


Miss Kemp gives some vivid pictures—she uses both pen and 
pencil with much effectiveness—of what she saw in the regions 
which form the “ Debateable Land” of the Far East. They 
are all the more interesting because they are so recently 
drawn, for it was less than a year ago (February Ist, 1910) 
when she started on her journey. This part of the East is 
not by any means “immovable.” It was only in 1904 that 
awriter who had every means of forming a right judgment 
thought that no one could “seriously believe that Japan 
would ever invade Manchuria”; was sure that if ever she did 
Mukden would be to her army what Moscow was to Napoleon’s, 
and that here at least “ Russia was more or less invulnerable.” 
The Korean part of the book is, from this point of view, 
especially valuable. Miss Kemp was in the country a short 
time before the annexation by Japan, and gives a far from 
pleasing description of the manners of the “ protecting” 
nation, as it then was. The Japanese made no attempt to 
conciliate ; they trampled on the Korean, and treated him as 
a vanquished foe. At the same time, she allows that they 
were doing good. It may be hoped that annexation will 
bring about a salutary change. By regularising the position 
it can hardly fail to render it easier. The new masters have 
certainly much to make up, as, for instance, the cruel death of 
the Empress Min in 1894. Scarcely inferior in interest to the 
Korean chapters are those on Manchuria. If Korea’s future 
may be regarded as settled, that of Manchuria is doubtful; 
only the doubt is not between Russia and Japan, but 
between Russia and Japan on the one hand and China on 
the other. 

Among the interesting things described is a Manchurian 
girls’ school. Such an institution was not thought of till after 
the late troubles; but it has come to stay. The girls seem 
todo exceedingly well; an Irish teacher called them “tigers 
for work,” a characteristic not unknown elsewhere. The 
account of the missionaries’ work in Korea is not less 
striking. Twenty-five years’ labour has brought in 
two hundred thousand converts, who prove their sincerity 
by the effective testimony of what they give to the cause. 
Miss Kemp went home by the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
visited Turkestan on the way back. Here is another pro- 
tected country, and we do not get a favourable account of 
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either party to the arrangement. Bokhara is the “ most 
fanatical and corrupt city in the world”; both here and ix 
Samarkand all the glories are inheritances from the past, 





NOVELS. 


THE SIMPKINS PLOT.* 


Reavers of Spanish Gold will hail another novel in “ George 
Birmingham’s” second manner, and their welcome will be all 
the more cordial when they find that the central figure is 
again the inimitable “J. J.” It is true that “J.J.” is 
married, but the fetters of matrimony have not tamed his 
intrepid spirit, and throughout The Simpkins Plot he fully 
justifies the testimony of his friend Mr. Doyle: “Divil a 
better man at devising ambuscades ever I come across, and 
I’ve known some in my day that you might call gladiators.” 
With “J.J.” “gladiatoring” in the foreground, it follows 
naturally that the story is not to be approaehed in a serious 
mood; otherwise we might feel it our duty to condemn the 
author for the shocking levity displayed by his hero in 
planning, and the indomitable persistence in carrying out, his 
plot for the elimination of Simpkins, who after all was nota 
villain, but only a tactless and tiresome man with “a busy 
and vigorous mind of a sort not uncommon among incom- 
petent people.” But it is impossible to be angry with “ J. J.” 
He is not bound by the rules which govern normal people, 
and, besides, you have the confidence, born of previous experi- 
ence, that his pranks, however outrageous, will never result 
in serious mischief. In real life he would probably be much 
more intolerable than Simpkins; but as an entertainer in a 
story he is magnificent. 

The plot of the novel turns on the extraordinary resem- 
blance between Miss King, a modern young woman of 
independent means, who writes emancipated novels, and u 
Mrs. Lorimer, who has been acquitted of attempting to poison 
her husband. The Judge who tried the case is Miss King’s 
uncle, and when he goes to Euston to sce her off to Ireland 
he meets Mrs. Lorimer on the platform and mistakes 
her for his niece, “J. J.,” on his way to spend a fort- 
night’s holiday at Ballymoy with our old friend Major 
Kent, travels down from Dublin with Miss King, and, 
struck by the resemblance between his fellow-passenger and 
Mrs. Lorimer, whose portrait is in all the picture-papers, 
is convinced of their identity by his misinterpretation of some 
remarks that she lets fall in the course of their conversation. 
Miss King is also bound for Ballymoy, where she has taken a 
place in order to study local colour for her next novel; and 
when “ J. J.” finds on his arrival that the whole neighbourhood 
is seething with discontent against Simpkins, the land agent 
of the Ballymoy estate, he at once takes command of the 
forces of revolt, and substitutes for their crude plan of 
harassing Simpkins an elaborate plot for his elimination. 
The opening has a touch of artificiality, and the conversation 
in the train is on the lines of those misunderstandings dear 
to writers of stage extravaganzas. But once “J. J.” gets 
under way we abandon ourselves to the pleasure of watching 
him at work, persuading every one to do his bidding, from 
the reluctant and sceptical Major Kent to Callaghan, the 
gardener, and overbearing all opposition by a deluge of talk. 
He is never at a loss for an argument or an illustration to 
support the most improbable or absurd proposition, and his 
discourse is enlivened with obiter dicta on every conceivable 
subject from cooking to the philosophy of Nietzsche. Take, 
for example, his digression on the olive-branch as a symbol of 
peace :— 

“The reason of that is that oil is got out of olives, and oil is 
one of the most soothing things there is. Of course you get oil 
from other sources too—from whales for instance; but the olive 
branch is chosen as a symbol because it’s such a much more con- 
venient thing to carry about than a whale is. No explorer, when 
meeting a savage tribe with which he doesn’t want to fight, could 
possibly wave a whale, even if he had one with him—and he 
wouldn’t be likely, unless he was exploring the polar regions— 
whereas he can wave an olive branch, and always does.” 

Here, again, is a new and original view of apologies :-— 

“ Any fool can apologise when he’s in the right. That gives 
him such a comfortable sense of superiority that he doesn’t a bit 
mind grovelling before the other fellow. What is totally 
impossible is to apologise when you’re in the wrong.” 
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Although “J. J.” dominates the scene throughout, the 
minor characters all have an engaging individuality, notably 
Sabina Gallagher, the servant-girl at Mr. Doyle’s hotel, and 
O'Donoghue, the Ballymoy doctor, who is responsible for this 
priceless remark on the feecing of children :— 

“You can rear a child,’ said the doctor, ‘whether it has the 
whooping cough or not, on pretty near anything, so long as you 
give it enough of whatever it is you do give it.’” 

We may note, in conclusion, that by an act of poetic justice 
the long-suffering Major for once in a way turns the tables on 
his friend and tormentor, and not only capsizes “J. J.’s” 
plot, in which he had been a reluctant accomplice, but 
triumphantly vindicates his scepticism. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that something might have been done to 
let down the unhappy Simpkins more easily at the end of the 
story. His treatment savours too much of the brutality of 
a harlequinade. 





The Faithful Failure. By Rosamond Napier. (Duckworth and 
Co. 63.)—Although it is impossible to approve of the conduct of 
Christopher Serocold, the hero of this story, he is on the whole a 
very engaging figure. The present writer confesses to being 
irritated by finding bars of music in the text of novels, 
and in the case of this book there are also long poems, which 
are generally attributed to the hero’s pen, to be encountered. 
The pictures, however, of the largo English country house, and of 
Christopher Serocold, the talented but sickly heir, are well drawn, 
and the heroine would be an attractive little figure were it not for 
the feeling of disgust which her extreme fickleness excites. It 
may be true to life for a girl to find out on her honeymoon that 
she is not in love with her husband, but only, like St. Augustine, 
“in love with loving.” 
not tend to increase the reader’s sympathy with her. The book 
has a plaintive and rather morbid charm. Disapprove we never 
so justly of its ideals, it is impossible to deny that the charm 
is there. 

A Large Room. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mrs. Dudeney’s heroine, Amaza Mecks, is perfectly delightful 
asachild. The description of the long dull afternoons passed by 
her and her boy companion, Sebastien, in a smutty London square 
with a background of nurses and tiresome children, strikes the 
reader with instant conviction as being absolutely true to life, 
and a real revelation of the mind of a peculiarly constituted child. 
But when Amaza, neglected by her stepmother and with her 
nerves all on edge from unsympathetic companionship, grows up 
and enters on her series of unfortunate adventures, the novel 
becomes much less satisfactory, though the mystic ending when 
she sees the Cross borne through the streets of London and 
follows it is, perhaps, appropriate to so strange a personality 
as hers. Mrs. Dudeney writes with her accustomed mastery 
of her material, and as a description of a woman destined 
from her birth to be incomprise the novel must be pronounced a 
great success, . 

READABLE Novets.—Two Lovers and a Lighthouse. By Gertrude 
Page. (Hurst and Blackett. 38s. 6d.)—The story of an irregular 
alliance contracted by a Cabinet Minister and a lady who escapes 
from an unhappy marriage. The scene of the story is laid in 
Cornwall, and the descriptions of the coast scenery are very well 
done. The Inheritance of Joseph Biggs. By William and 
Winifred Gun. (J. Ouseley. 6s.)—A modern novel on the old- 
fashioned theme of children having been changed at nurse. If the 
improbability of the central fact is overlooked, we readily admit 
the ingenuity with which the idea has been worked out.——The 
Mistress of Shenstone. By Florence L. Barclay. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 63.)—A society story of a double impersonation and its 
somewhat embarrassing results. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Israel and Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 
—We are very glad to see this very reasonable account of some 
‘lifficult subjects published by a great Church society. It contains 
nothing really destructive or even disturbing, but it necessitates 
considerably modification of some current opinions. Certain 
Egyptian records make it probable that all the Israclites did not 
go down into Egypt with Jacob. Possibly the historian records 
the fortunes of the leading family only. Then the numbers con- 


cerned in the Exodus must be greatly diminished. Goshen is a 
small and not very fertile region. 


It now supports about nine 


At the same time, the discovery does ‘ 





rc: 
thousand people; the six hundred thousand men, with women and 
children, of Exodus could not have issued from it, Professor 
Petrie suggests, as he has already done in early works, the substi. 
tution of tent groups for thousands (al4f). The poorer tribes 
would have a small average for each tent. The number is thus 
reduced from six hundred thousand to five thousand five hundred 
“just a match for the scanty population of Sinai.” This seems 
somewhat small. But numbers are a difficulty in all historic: 
Professor Petrie traces the history down to the latest times, and 
even tells us something of Christianity in Egypt. 





Commercial Relations of England and Scotland, 1603-1707. Dy 
Theodora Keith. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. net.)—This 
is the first of a series of “Girton College Studies” which is to 
appear under the editorship of Dr. Lilian Knowles. It is the quia 
pro quo of the Cairnes Scholarship which was awarded to tho 
author. One cannot but feel that it would be well if more help 
were given to post-graduate study,—some of the scholarships, 
say, which are now wasted on undergraduates who could very wel] 
do without them. This thesis, the result of much laborious 
inquiry into original sources, is historically interesting and politi. 
cally significant. For the first half, to speak roughly, of the 
period the commercial question is complicated by the presence of 
other elements. James I. did his best for his country, but the 
political troubles of the next reign threw everything into dis. 
order. Tho Free-trade of the Commonwealth had not time to 
show important results. It is from the Restoration down to the 
time of the Union that we get an uninterrupted view of the 
working of commercial jealousies and hostile tariffs, If any 
lesson is “writ plain,” it is that tariffs for any but revenue 
purposes are highly dangerous things. 





A Book of Sacred Verse. Compiledand Edited by William Angus 
Knight. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net.)—There has been of late a plentiful 
crop of anthologies, but not one of them, we are sure, will bo 
more welcome than the collection which we owe to Professor 
Knight. It is meant, he tells us, not “for public use in Church 
or Chapel, but as a literary work for private reading and study.” 
This is the right idea, both for what it gives and for what it 
excludes, It is not too much to say that the majority of tho 
hymns in any of the popular collections are of little literary merit; 
yet many of these are quite suitable for the purpose to be served 
by their inclusion. Tho thing wanted is to stir the heart, and 
the heart is often stirred by words that cannot be described as 
literature. Take the songs that “caught hold” in great popular 
movements, and you find that for the most part they are not 
poetry. Some, too, of the best poems in our hymn-books are not 
really suited for singing, at least for congregational singing. 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” for instance, might be adequately 
rendered by a single voice of great power of expression, 
but as we commonly hear it there is something that 
jars. Of course it has a place here, and we can enjoy 
it without drawback. Professor Knight goes back to a 
quite early date,—his first author is Richard Rolle (1290-1349). 
This and the other early pooms are modernised in form. It is 
interesting to observe that we have very little earlier than the 
seventeenth century,—about twenty pieces in all; that the seven- 
teenth contributes a little more than forty,—it fis not easy to fix 
the limits exactly; that the eighteenth, which begins with Addison 
and Watts, claims about sixty; and that the nineteenth gives us 
more than all the others put together. The list of authors is 
headed by Charles Wesley with seventeen, James Montgomery 
has fourteen, F. W. Faber ten, H. F. Lyte eight, Sir John Bowring 
seven, and Isaac Watts six. It may be noted that, Charles Wesley 
being put aside, only one of these five was an Anglican. We 
have no intention of criticising Professor Knight’s choice. We may 
say at least that we have found no poem which we should wish 
away, though now and then we might suggest a substitute. We 
do not see, to speak of Watts alone, either “ When I survey the 
wondrous Cross” or “Jesus shall reign.” Possibly they have been 
shut out as “obtruding details of dogma.” But to lose this 


stanza !— 
* Blessings abound where’er He reigns; 
‘The prisoner leaps to lose his chains ; 
The weary find eternal rest ; 
And all the sons of want are blest.” 





The Canadian Naval Question. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
(William Briggs, Toronto.)—Mr. Phillipps-Wolley, whose namé 
will be not unknown to readers of the Spectator, prints here some 
addresses delivered by him as vice-president of the Canadian 
Navy League. It is perhaps as well to recommend the little 
pamphlet to tho attention of our readers without comment: 
comment is not safely made in such a case; it is not easy to tell 
other people what they are to do in a way that is secure against 
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giving offence. But we may say that the postscript seems to us of 
special importance,—how the ships are to be manned, 





The Scottish Church and University Almanac. (Macniven and 
Wallace. 1s, net. )—This is a very modest volume when we 
compare it with the massive tomes which supply similar informa- 
ion in England. Here the “Clergy List ” contains more than 
a thousand pages and between thirty and forty thousand 
names. In this volume two hundred and forty-five pages give 

us particulars about the “ Church of Scotland,” the “ United Free 
4 surch,” the “Free Church” (with the names of eighty-eight 
ministers), and various nonconforming bodies, nor do we see 
anything necessary left out. 





Perraces.—We have to discharge our annual task of noticing 
various peerages, &c., a task always difficult because it seems to 
invite what it is quite impossible to make, a comparison of their 
merits. Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(Kelly’s Directories, 21s. net) is in its “eighteenth edition.” It has 
the advantage of having incorporated with it the similar work of 
that eminent genealogist, Mr. Foster. Here the Peerage and 
Baronetage together, with some space given to “Extinct and 
Dormant Titles,” cover 2,022 pages. Genealogical information 
is given with fullness, along with much other useful matter. 
Genealogy is a strong point, as our readers are doubtless aware, 
with the Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage, &c., 
by Sir Bernard Burke and Ashworth P. Burke (Harrison and 
Sons, 42s.), now in its seventy-third edition. In this the 
notices of the holders of hereditary honours, personal and, 
genealogical, extend to 1,973 pages,—closely though quite clearly 
printed, it may be remarked. These are followed by “ Spiritual 
Lords” (including the “ Prelates of Ireland”), and these again 
by Knights, Companions, &c., supplemented by an account of 
Orders and medals. Finally comes a section of “ Foreign Titles of 
Nobility.’———On a smaller scale, as far as notices of individuals 
are concerned, but taking in a wider field, and so possessing a 
special usefulness, is Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and 
Oficial Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 15s.) We may quote the 
official description of its contents :—‘“ All who have any definite 
pesition (whether arising from hereditary or from any recognised 
title or order conferred upon them by the Sovereign), Members of 
Parliament, the higher grades of the Military, Naval and 
Colonial Services, all Bishops, Deans, all Deputy Lieutenants 
and County Magistrates of England and Wales, King’s Counsel, 
Royal Academicians, Presidents of Learned Societies, County 
Court Judges and principal Landowners.” A rough calculation 
makes the number of names to be between twenty and thirty 
thousand. 








The Farm and Home Year-Book (17 Furnival Street, 1s. paper, 
2s. cloth) contains a variety of useful information about crops and 
manures, farm animals in general, their breeding, treatment, 
and diseases, poultry-keeping, the operations of the dairy, &c. 





Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published two editions of The 
Imitation of Christ. One is illustrated with twenty-four reproduc- 
tions of Italian art (including a “ Holy Family” by Murillo) ; the 
other has a frontispiece portrait of Thomas & Kempis. The 
English text appears to be the same; it would have been well to 
give a note on the subject of text, for there are complete editions, 
and others which have been “ Anglicanised.” The illustrated copy 
(3s, 6d. net) is furnished with references and occasional footnotes ; 
the other (6s.) is recommended by specially good paper and 
typography. 





The House of Commons, 1911. (The Times Office. 1s. net.)— 
Here we have conveniently tabulated, as well as given in eztenso, 
the results of the recent Election. There is a science, or, wo 

should rather say, an art, of political arithmetic, practised by 
some of our contemporaries with great pertinacity and bringing 
out results which are not at all “according to Cocker.” Two 
things, among others, are abundantly clear when we take the 
figures as they are and subject them to the ordinary processes of 
addition and subtraction. First, the numerical result was not 
such as to justify a fundamental change in the Constitution. 
Take away tho Nationalist vote and the Welsh, both given for 
special objects, and we get no decisive result. Second, the 
Government deliberately minimised the force of its appeal to the 
nation by causing the Election to be made on the old register. In 
London alone the poll was diminished by nearly forty thousand 
between January and December, 1910. 





New Eprrions.—The Book of Peace. A Collection of Prose and 
Verse Made by Pamela Tennant. With Ilustrations from the 
Drawings of William Blake. (The Chiswick Press. 6s. net.) 








Facts and Fallacies regarding the Bible. By William Woods 
Smyth. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.)——Wharton’s Law Levzicon, 
Edited by W. H. Aggs, M.A. (Stevens and Sons. 38s.)—~I’ho 
publishers intend, if they can obtain a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers, to publish an annual edition of this standard work, an 
excellent idea which we hope they will be able to carry out.—— 
The Law of Licensing, Intoxicating Liquors, Theatres, Music Halls, 
and Clubs. By John Bruce Williamson. (Same publishers. 20s.) 
The Relief of Chitral. By Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband. 
(Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)——In “The Worild’s Classics” (H. 
Frowde, 1s. net per vol.) we have a very useful edition of The 
Whole Works of Shakespeare, in nine volumes, of which three are 
now before us. The general introduction is from the pen of 
Algernon C. Swinburne, and special introductions to each play are 
furnished by Professor Edward Dowden. Alcohol and the Human 
Body. By Sir Victor Horsley and Mary D. Sturge, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)——Pitman’s Dictionary of Com- 
mercial Correspondence in English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 5s. net.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. IV., 1801-1950, 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Alexander (L. C.), Echoes of Whistler, er 8vo....... (Long) net 50 
Aston (G. G.), Letters on Amphibious Wars, 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Atkey (M.), Massage in Practice for Certified Workers (Se ientific Press) net 2/6 
Barton (F. T.), The Dog as a Companion and Guard . anes sby & Long) net 2/6 
Bell (G, L.), Amurath to Amurath, 8vo ..... os " ..(Heinemana) net 16/0 
Benson (R. H.), Christ in the Chure h, cr 8vo.. : ....(Longmans) net 3/6 
Bickford (E.), Fran ipton’s Deception, and other Stories... (Simpkin) net 6/0 








Brandes (G.), Ferdinand Lassalle, 8vo...................<.c000 . (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Brett (J.), The Passion in the Spiritual Life, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) net 3/6 
ae (E. L.), Egypt as We Knew it, er 8vo ............ — & Boon) net 5/0 

Caffin (C. H.), The Story of Spanish Painting, 8vo0 wecannaia (Unwin) net 4/6 
Catling (T.), My Life's Pilgrimage, 8V0....................00+ ‘ canal Murray) net 1046 
Chesterton Calendar (A), 8vo ...... eins .({K. Paul)net 5/0 
Clark (J. M.), The Bourgeois Queena of Paris, cr ‘Bvo.. scieiieniiaammia (Greening) 6/0 


Davidson (G.), Overheard at the Zoo, 4to................. .{I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Desch (C, H.), The Chemistry and Testing of Ceme nt, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Diary of My Honeymoon (The), r.! Lady X., CF BVO .....c0cc000 ....{Long) 6/0 
Dorrington (A.), Children of the fame 4 Hoof, cr 8vo ..... (Mills é & Boon) 6 





Douglas (L. M.), The Bacillus of Long Life, 8vo ...... ... (Jack) net 5/0 
Dramatic Author’ s Companion (The), by a Theatric al Manage r's Reader, 

cr 8vo. . (y Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Drummond (i. ), ‘The ‘Justice ‘of the King, "cr 8vo . ASP wul) 6/0 


Earnshaw (J. P.), Voluntary Liquidation under the Compani es (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, cr 8vo .. see (JOrdan) net 3/6 
Ennis (W. D.), Ap plied The srmodyni umics ‘for ‘Engincers rs......(€ oustab} le) net 21/0 





Flitch (J. E. C.), Mediterranean Moods, 8vo............ (Richards) net. 12/6 
Gibsoa (G, wad and Pinkerton (P.), Elements of Aualytic al ¢ netry, 
IIIT shdcniieebpenavoeeicees euemeciniaeieiinnnleaadbsnisdateaidhdaliaiamnalininasinianiastiiesdieaieiniaa (Macmillan) net 7/6 





Ghanian! (A), “Rosanne, er 8v (FP. V. White) 6/0 
Goudge (H. 4 ), Cathedral Sermons, “er 8vo- . -eee(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Gould (8, B.), Cliff Castles and C: we Dwellings of Bur: ype, Svo (Seeley) net 12/6 
Gouley (J. W.8.), Surgery of the Genito-Urinary Organs, 8vo(Rebman) net 8/0 
Grubb (W. B.), An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 8vo (Seeley) net 16/0 
Hadden (R. H.), Selected Sermons, cr 8vo ..... seine ’(Mac millan) net 3/6 
Halévy (D.), The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche, 8yvo0.. seeeeeee- (Unwin) net 8/6 
Halifax (R.), The House of Horror, cr 8vo ..... a “(Digby & Long) 6,0 
Hall (A. D.), The Feeding of Crop 3 and Stock, er 8vo ......(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Hall (F. J.), The Trinity, cr 8vo ... seseeeeees( Longmans) net 6/0 
Harding (D. C. F.), The Great E xperitr 1ent, “er Svo... .... (Long) net 2/6 
Henderson (E, N. ); Text-Book in the Principles of Education, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Herbertson (J. L.), Young Life, cr 8v0 ..........s0.csceseseessseeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Household Administration: its Place in the Higher Education of Women, 

GP DED cviccancsessoes _— (Richards) net 5/0 
Jerusalem (W.), Introdue tion to P hilosop hy, ‘cr 8vo ... ....(Maemillan) net 6/6 
Johnson (J. P.), The Prehistoric Period in South Africa, 4to...(LLongmans) 10 0 
Jones (M. W-) New Games of Patience, 8vo .......... wr U. Gill) net 3/6 
Kolle (F. 8.), th: istic and Cosmetic Surge ry, 8vo.. Appleton) net 21/0 
Lennard (V. k. ), The Longer Lent: Septu: agesima to Easter ike fing rton) net 26 
Lewis (H. R.), Poultry Laboratory Guide, cr 8vo ... (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Lobstcein (P.), Introduction to P rolestant Dogmatics(C unb. Univ. Press)net 6/0 
Macaulay (s ), The Valley Captives, cr 8vo . (J. Murray) 6/0 
Madan (A, C.), Living Speech in Central and South Afric 1, Svo 

(Clarend n Press) ne 6/0 











Meade c. T.), Desborouch’s Wife, cr 8v0...........0.00+. ..(Digby . Long “1 60 
Mee (J. H.), Tie Oldest Music Room in Europe, 8vo (Lane) net 106 
Merrick (L.), All the World Wondered, and other Stories, cr svo (Me thu n) 6/0 
Minnett (C.), The Day after To-morrow, cr 8vo_...... (F. V. White) 60 


Moore (A. W.), Pragmatism and its Critics, er 8vo (Camb, Univ. BA ress) net 5/0 
Mosley (C.), The Oak: its Natural History, &c., cr 8vo ......(E. Stock) net 5/0 
Open Spaces : Poems, by Irven, l6mo ... : ponenes (1 ong) ne et 36 
Patterson (J. B.), Tillers of the Soil, er 8vo. ; 
Peixotto (E.), ie ntic California, 8vo ...... , 
Pryce (D. H.), The Marriage of Count My ulorto, cr 8v0 
Public Schools for Girls, er 8vo ..... avannenevenen ....(Lonemans) 4/6 
Ralli (C. S.), The Tyranny of Hox nour, ‘cr 8vo.. benesseescaveve mi Yhapman & Hall) 6/0 
Ramsey (O.), The Other Wife, er 8vo ...... (Long) 6/0 
Sermons for the Coronation of King George v. , by various Authors, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 2/6 
Sisson (E. O.), The Essentials of Character, cr 8vo............(Maemillan) net 4/6 
Small (A. W.), The Meaning of Social Science...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 





Stone (J. S.), The Prayer before the Passion, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Thomp son (R. B.), Peter Thompson: a Memoir, er 8vo ...(C. H. Kelly) net 26 
Tjader (R.), The Big Game of Africa, roy 8vo (Appleton) net 12/6 
Walpole (G. H. 8.), Daily Teac hings for the Christian Year (R. Scott) net 3/6 
White (F. M.), The Brand of Silence, Cr 8VO .........0.c0.c000004 (Ward ¢ & lock) 6/0 
Wilson (R.), When Woman Loves, er 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Winter Sports and Health Resorts in Switzerland (W illiams & Norgate) net 3/0 
Wrench (Mrs. 8.), A Priestess of Humanity, cr 8vo (Long) 


6 
Wright (IT. A.), C uba, cr 8Vo .... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Wylie (J.), Meningitis, Sinus Thrombosis, and Abscess of the Brain, er 8vo 
(H. K. Lewis) net 6/6 


LIB E R TY. WINTER SALE 
BARGAINS 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricze: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS CF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
t!me when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {fs 
not payable on that portion of tho Assu‘ed’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Lifo Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








ROY A L | Total Funds = £16,630,262. 
| RANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
NSU c PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
oh , LIVERPOO 
LIMITED. a Le tae 








SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


2 doz. botts. RUINART PERE ET FILS, 1898 

4 doz. half-botts. Carte Aageine Champagne. 

(Half-botts., 41/3 per doz.) 

botts. SUPERIOR BEAUNE eco ose 
(Shipped by Bouchard.) 


5 doz. botts. CHOICE TAWNY PORT, 1887. 
Bottled from the Wood. 


Per Dozen. 


77/6 


19.6 
34/6 


9 doz. 


Sample Bottles sent, post-free, at the dozen rate. 


Bankers : London County and Westminster. 


TUCKEY & CO., Lid., iane“iNe 


CHAS. 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth, 


Only use can show how 
CA LOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
— anes decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
regency no other denti- 
rice can do for you what 
CALOX CALOX dots CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 14d, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
Look are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
‘lease mention this paper. 
G. D. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makors, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 





32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 
a on WEDNESDAY, Javuary 25th, at 7.45 p.m., end THURSDAY, 
January 2¢th, at 11.15 a.m, The subjects in both Classes will include some 
of the most recent Poetry, and aiso sume Prose Selections from Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, &c. Miss Drewry reads with private pupils. 


—143 King Henry's Koad, N.W. 





THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, w.c.. 





Trustzes—The Hon. Mr, Justicz Caaxwert. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Barcrave Drawer, 
The Hon. Atrrep E. Gatruorne-Harpr. 


CuaIrnmMax ose J. Fieitp Beats, Solicitor, 
Satie CAPITAL. 

uthorised.. eos ose eee oe «. £1,000,000 
Subsxribsd 3... 800,000 
Paid-up ose eo eco P eee eco £100,000 


FIRE—The Perfect System of Fire Insurance—Special Profit Sharing 


Policy. 
ACCIDENT—Al Buenshes of Accident Insurance and Genera] 
mtingency. 
PROFITS—Loss of Net Profit and ay | Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion, 
Henry M. Low, General Manager, 





Write for particulars. 
who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











\ JANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 
The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W-.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. — 
ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Chenies Street, 
4 Bloomsbury, W.C.—SETS OF ROOMS TO LET UNFURNISHED, 
Bath (h. & c.) General Dining-Room.—Apply SECRETARY. 





SS 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
CASTLEFORD HOME-MAKING CENTRE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of MISTRESS of the above 
named Centre, which is shortly to be — and in which it is intended to 

rovide a course of training in Home-making for the senior children from the 
Baascstuay Schools. Candidates must have had a good genera! education and 
must possess Ist Class Full Diplomas for Cookery, Laundry Work, and 
Housewifery. Considerable experience iu teaching ull three subjects is ee 
while experience in organisation wi a recommendation, Sulary 
per annum, non-resident. 

For Forms of Application (Form T(T)16), which must be completed and 
returned not later than 9 a.m. on 20th January, 1911, apply (enclosing stam 
addressed foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Elemen 
Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, 


) poeeataied COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 











YORKSHIRE, 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of the Bingley Training College, which will provide 
accommodation for 200 Resident Women Students preparing for the Elementary 
Teaching Profession. It is expected that the College will be opened in 
September, 1911. 

Tite salary offered is £400 per annum. Board and Residence for the Principal 
will be provided in the College Buildings. 

Candidates must be women, preferably with experience of the responsible 
management of an Educational Tnstitution for Resident Women Students, and 
must possess a University Degree or its equivulent. Last date for the receipt of 
applications 30th January, 1911.—Intending applicants should write for further 
particulars and Forms of Applicatioa to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


HRIST’S HOSPITALN. 

The COUNCIL of ALMONERS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post 
of BURSAR at the BOYS’ SCHOOL, Christ's Hospital, Horsham. 
duties will include the supervision of the Commissariat and Works Depart- 
ments, and the management of the Home Farm and School Grounds. The 
salary will be £400 a year, with a residence, and the Bursar will be required to 
enter upon his duties as from the 3lst March next. 

Forms of application, with further particulars of the duties, may be had 
from the CLERK of Christ's Hospital, 60 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
R. L, FRANKS, Clerk, 
Christ's Hospital, 60 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., 
6th January, 1911. 


ENTLEMAN, 29, cultured, well-informed, SEEKS 
RE-ENGAGEMENT SECRETARY or any POSITION OF TBUST. 
Nine years’ experience. Energetic, good correspondent, précis-writer, 
prose style. Accustomed prepare scientific and other MSS. for press. Ex- 
perienced statistician. Archaeologist and historical student. Exceptional refer- 
ences.—CYRIL FOX, Chatsworth, Esher, Surrey. 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR (30) SEEKS permanent 
APPOINTMENT with Bank, Insurance Co., Brewery, Estate Office, 
or any similar position where professional services are required.—Address, 
“7, T.,”’ care Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
IVIL ENGINEERING.—To Parents and Guardian 
A VACANCY exists in the country offices of a well-known M.Inst.C.E. 
Three years’ course (12 months in Railway Workshops), Premium required, 
Resident. Pupil preferred.—Address, Box 455, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 1 FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETABY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birminghem, 
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a 
\NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 
'{ Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
vurse, Personal supervision of M.Inst.c.E, Position after expiration of 

coursqasured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 





U*™! VERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
FIVE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY, 1911. 


ESSAY PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


In view of a celebration of the Five-Hundredth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the University of St. Andrews, to be held in St. Andrews in September, 1911, 
J Peddie Steele, Esq., M.D., LL.D., Florence, has offered a prize of One 
Hundred Guineas for the best Essay on * Scorzanp’s Denr oF GRATITUDE TO 
yen Parisu Scuoois, HER GrRaMMAR SCHOOLS, AND HER UNIVERSITIES.” 

The Competition is open to all ALUMNI OF THE Four Scorrish UNIVERSITIES. 

he length of the Essay is not to exceed what may be read aloud within one 
auch Essay submitted must be either typewritten or printed, and must be 
enclosed in a sealed packet bearing on the outside a motto selected by the 
competitor, and the words ‘St. Andrews University Five-Hundredth Anni- 
versary—One Hundred Guineas Prize Essay.” The name or address of the 
eompetitor must not appear on the Essay or on the sealed packet enclosing it, 
but ihe Essay is to be accompanied by a sealed note containing the competitor's 
name and address, and a signed declaration that the Essay is his or her own 
production. On the outside of this note the motto selected by the competitor 
alone is to be written. . fr ’ ’ i 
if, in the opiuion of the Examiners, no Essay submitted is of sufficient merit, 
the Prize wall not be awarded. 

The successful essay will become the property of Dr. Steele. 

All Essays must be sent to Mr. ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary, The 
University, St. Andrews, and must be in his hands on or before Thursday, 
Ist June, 1911. Essays received after that date will be disqualified. 


WIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc,, LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1910-1911, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 19th to 
December 17th), WINTER TERM (January 16th to April 8th), and SUMMER 
TERM (April 2th to June 24th), 

Instruction in ali branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


LLEG E, 











Visitor ... eee 
Principal ... 
Visiting Examiner 





: IR K BE K Cc O 
BREAMS BULLDINGS, E.C, 

ADVANCED COURSES in FRENCH COMPOSITIONS AND ESSAYS and 
in ROMANCE PHILOLOGY for Teachers and Post-Graduate Stadeuts 
ly Messrs. V. E. KASTNER and J, 8. WESTLAKE on TUESDAY 

and THURSDAY (6—7). TERM COMMENCED on TUESDAY, 
10th January, 1911. 

Particulars on application to SECRETARY, 





MYRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 
A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy country town in the Midlands. Fees 
Wellington Street, London, W.C, 











JNDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
y SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 
rY,\UNBRIDGE WELLS (Newton House) HOME SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS.—Situated healthiest part, near Common. Lofty rooms; 
thorough ventilation. Sound modern education. High-class music, elocution, 
Res. foreign govs. Individual supervision; home-like life. Careful physical 
training. Relig. teaching on def. Church principles. Excel. refs. Specially 
recommended for Anglo-Indian, Colonial, delicate girls, Moderate fees. Vac. 


or Gov. Student.—Apply PRINCLPALS. 

\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforts 

of arefined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 

sound body. No crammings, but preparation! for Examinations if desired. 

Freuch and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


PJ SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20ru, 1911. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 18th, 
For Prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 


LT? HIL 


LTERN L 8. 
BALLINGER GRANGE, GREAT MISSENDEN. 
FOR GIRLS. 


OF: 
HOME SCHOOL 5 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 17th, 
For Prospectus apply to Miss GOMME. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory 


Qt. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
Sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 



























IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness : H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 
President: The EARL of CREWE, K.G. 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls ler cultivated and useful 
life at home, and for College training leading to the higher professional 
yursuits. 

. During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
the Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Chiidren under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus *. rruangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to Papus 
who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 





~ 














The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood :— 
Wich se ie “e | Address, | Head-Mistress. 
*Blackheath _... | Wemyss Road coe ose eve Miss Gadesden, M.A, 


.. | Miss Lunn, 

| Miss Hodge, M.A, 
Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Miss Leahy, M.A. 
Miss Furness, 


*Brighton & Hove | Montpelier Road .., 
Bromley ... «. | Elmfield Road on ose os 
*Clapham.., ... | South Side, Clapham Common 
Croydon .., .. | Wellesley Road - - 
Dulwich ... Thurlow Park Road 

Highbury and 


Islington 
Kensington 


Miss Minasri, 


Miss Home, 


| 6and 7 Canonbury Place, N,... 
St. Albau’s Road ... —_ 


*Notting Hill and } 
Bayswater | Norland Square ... Mies Paul, M.A, 

Paddington and | 

Maida Vale | Elgin Avenue anit — ... | Miss Slater, M.A, 
East Putney... | 18 Carlton Road, and 37 Putney 

| Hill... 4. ae ase es | Miss Hewetson, M.A, 

South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens oe ... | Miss Benton. 
Streatham Hil) | 

and Brixton | Wavertree Road ... eee .. | Miss Oldham, M.A, 
Sutton . } Cheam Road... : . Miss Beil, B.A. 





Sydenham 4) > ieee ton, M. 
*Tunbridge Wells | Camden Park : vs Miss Sanders, M.A. 
Wimbledon .. | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill Miss Gavin, M.A. 


And at Path, Rirkeuhead, *lpswich, *Liverpool, East Liverpool, *Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Shetiield, *Shrewsbury. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES 
of the individual Schools. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN JANUARY 18rse. 


ee, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY lers. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
wT. GEORGE'S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
* COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough cducation on modern lines. Usual Curriculum; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Pre tion when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding onl games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature-study, and poultry-keeping, as 

well as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatioa 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-ficld, Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—llustrated 

Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
BiALPO EB. 


K ELLFIELD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
odern education. Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 


























and | ink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, on 
HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely sitasted in own grounds. Magnificent 


sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 





OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sound education. 
Certificated staff and Professors. Large house, grounds, 
PRINCIPAL, St. Helens College, Eastbourne, 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing sir from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 











UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
' BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. 
} ad Be R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained 


Greenhouses. : CHER 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sc 
with o—- education for Gentlemen's —_)— only. Entire charge 

with parents Residen urse. Detached house 4 





LILY HU 


Ne tn "Bees, Fruit ing.—Prineipal: 
ies JONES. F iat’ Chaas Dartidenten, Bee Peoupectane 


Children t trained mins, 
from sea,—For apply PRINCIPAL, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegac “ay B Secondary ne and by 

the Cambridge Syndica’ 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, MLA. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarshiys of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a oan Fund, 


QT. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss HH. L. POWELL 
(late Hcad-Mistress of ~ Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
mbridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COL LEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Loudon Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDA RY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- x pog oe ss. 

a year. SCHOOL, 24- 30 gs. @ year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. 
A few Bearders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett 


Hyde_ Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WORE, 


HARLEY STREET, LONDON, 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
land Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
en: Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 
The LENT’ Tr RM begins on WEDN ESDAY, January 25th, 1911, 
For particulars apply to the SECRETAR 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL _ TRAINING “COLLEGE. 
President —Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff cousists of 
Medical Lecturers and ex perienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockhohn, Edue: ated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional, Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References permit to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the. Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further 
—- from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lausdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy giene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Ericket, Tennis, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Teanis, 
Sea Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ane Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIE 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY, 
Large staff of resident Graduate, Foreign and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-eq storeis. rece) Science Department. 


Apply, PRINC Poole Road. 
T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


____ Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


L EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY,. 
Boarding-House: Arnold Lodge. 
Entire charge taken of Girls whose parents are abroad. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA roz WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
Bt Androwe, NUD apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 


RANTWOOD, CANTELUPE ROAD, BEXHILL-ON- 
SEA.—High-class School for Girls. Principal, Miss L. HOBBS. 
Excellent premises near sea and golf-links. Thorough education with home 
comforts. Illustrated Prospectus on application——NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES S JANUARY 18a, Agi. 


QT. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’ Ss GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, SS E. 
Head- Master- —W. *G. RUSHBROOKE, aio 
ST. SAVIOUR'S “= ST. OLAVE'S = AR ‘SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mist reas—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, January La 1911, SPRING 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 18th, 191 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to either School may & awarded on the 
results of the Examinations. 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 





counee, 
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Visitor : 
Vice- oo 















































TAMM. ERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, w.c. Established 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the eabject should 








read a book by one who cured himself after suff rty 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE CEs FA 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., wer, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbary, , N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 
ey mt Senior ~~ 4. Junior, "th, fom a8 Sovuntete, = 
OS eee tus BUMAR, Beenl, Totet 


* 

















nr 


Beetz az SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of f the Society of Friends.) 


| ag a be on n WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I8th, 
‘or copies o @ Pros a to the HE MAS Bootham 
School, York. _— aw . _ — 


RrvaL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Biy. 
Head-Master—G, F, A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


For further particulars apply to HEAD- -MASTER. 


————— eR, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on JUNE lth- -16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Labora 
approved for Medical Study. Well- -equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 3 
8to13, 5 Boarding- houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M. A 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Ra Candidates.— Particulars and 
= oo from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
ristol. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January — 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Can 


—_——____ 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rey, F.§, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH 


| UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings 

Healthy site, 00ft. above sea. Fully v opet science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. et corps. Miniature range, 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships ag School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head- Master, L. ro R. THRING, M.A. 


}\Psom ~ COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Na Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern side 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MA ITER, School House, 






































OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, | TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, MA. Oxon. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent onimprovements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 bal upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well | a ht. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 
ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 

for Boys under 13 recently opened. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, over- 
looking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, 
Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories. Further additions contemplated. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS TAN. 2 24ru.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. R. F, ELWYN, M.A, 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, MBR- 








CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS J JANUARY 18rx, 1911. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 


CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Established 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 

and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 


iT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 

( At at Manor House, _—~ .—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 

and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910: 

Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington, King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticular apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


KEN 
A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and rm | 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. 


OYAL NAV Y. 


-_ > of Schools preparing for the ROYAT, NAVAL 
cont cE “OSB be forwarded free ad one on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON i 1483 | L Semet. _A 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without AY fuil iculars 
A the reg wry for aa to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
RB AND MEDICAL BRANCHES on application to Mr. J. W. 
Steve. 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


| H. W ACE (Charterhouse and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge) 
e has VACANCY for THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL. ‘POULTRY and 
FRUIT FARMING, Healthysituation. Terms moderate. Excellent refer- 
ences. Prospectus on application, Cricket, tennis, golf, shooting.—Kingsland 
, Beaminster. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Pampet 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, — Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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ENTLEMAN’S BOY, about 6, WANTED to JOIN in 
DAILY CLASSES near Westminster. Companionship much desired. 
ect.—Reply Mrs. CARUE, 3 Great College Street, S.W. 


Payment less an object.— — 

+) ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
~yersity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 

janguages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 








FOREIGN. 


ARANCE.—BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES, A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
er of GIRLS. Thorongh French and Education. Every care and atten- 
diet. House on hill in 7 acres of ground, Reasonable terms.— 
Trincipals : Mme. and Miles. dC HOMBEECK, — 
DARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
] “RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
oken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
wf Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
: an ny 3lanche, Paris. 
ye I) is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can receive 


appointment, _ ae ee a = 
\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apyly to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
T\IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 
D BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Popils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
aduress: BRITISH CHAPLALN, Dieppe. 


eo i married, residing in DIEPPE, 


puml 


tion ; good 





irs 


parents by 


near 





LADY, 

DESIRES to RECELVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Lonversation; references given and required —Write Madame W. MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 


YRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
{ LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
peasant bome in Paris and to learn the French Language,—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vangirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 





NHATEAU D'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 

J SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitade 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY I7rs, 1911. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


K Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 20 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppinghain. 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. | 

S 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Kc.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 


162 OXFORD Sl REET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

a Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 
S CHOOLS in 






ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
eending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Wien writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give soma 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PA'TON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; 2s. Gd. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
anes London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 

(COMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “'THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

_____ Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


ICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pul ils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASIIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


l.0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address : “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Hesident physician (M.D.) 





ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass frout. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “* CAN'TAB,,”” 
Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 











LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 

have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 

for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at:—Murren, 

Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues, For plans apply to :— 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons), 


026 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
\ ISS BISHOP’S Private Socrat Tours. 
: Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terma, 
Refs. exche’. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA, April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES, 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOl, Haslemere, Wim)ledon Park Road, 8.W. 





<2 inti ane AE TYPEWRITING. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


YPEWRITING 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating, 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 


_— ————— 











APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD 
Patron:—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on THURSDAY, January 26th, 
at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 

Alderman Sir JOHN C, BELL, Bart., in the Chair. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the Orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
and are admitted at any ace under seven, 

Subscriptions and Donations to enable the Committee to take advantage of a 
generous offer by a member of a Stock Exchange of £1,000 if £9,000 more ia 
collected, are earnestly invited. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Sec. & Supt. 


[aresist CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


—_— 


ersons 
mpire, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Ropid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Exeeileut introductions given.Telephone or write 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
ELSH MOUNTAIN WETHER MUTTON direct from 
i Welsh Farm. Sides, weighing 12 to 20 Ib, each, 10d. perIb. DRESSED 
CHICKENS, NEW-LAID EGGs, aud HONEY. Best quality only. All 
carriage paid, Special terms to larze consumera.—Farther particulirs, stamped 
envelope, BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 
hw COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID, 
1. per | re. Sample and testimonials free. 


Ground, 34. b. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Co‘lee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


DUBLIC-HOUSLE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
8 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 
P.R.ILA., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


YREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
JT EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN end COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &e., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard, ss asa ; aa 
FP PILEPSY—T0 MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lacashire, specially 






















erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Or? FALSE 'TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the SR 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Strect, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
Q LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
"ersons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offes zanade.—Chief Oilices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Hst. 100 years, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONAKY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 






The 


| OOK BARGAINS.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, 35 vols., 
J £7 7s8., cost £50; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, 8. India, 7 thick vols., 
24s.; Journal Chemical Industry, I88t to 1905, £14 l4s.; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d. 
for 4s. 6d. ; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, &s. 6d., for 38. ; George Grenfell 
and the Congo, by Sir H. Jolinston, 2 vols,, 30s., for 128, 64.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2ls., for 9s,; Paston’s Social Caricatare in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols., 30s.; Barke’s Peer 1903, 22s. Who's Who, 1910, 4s. Gd. 100,000 

























Books in Stock. State wan Rare Books purchased; far prices paid,— 


nts, cy 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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“FAZENDA” 


is Guaranteed to be PURE Coffee 


by the 


STATE OF SAN PAULO (Brazil) 





1/6 per lb. 


OF ALL GROCERS. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and H>adache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 
Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BO7TTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 
COINTREAY tripte sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 











pPeralns and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackrnar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sead the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the C ‘ornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at .the rate of lUs. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, snison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and ( Cco.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastier - - - 24- - ee 
Brauncberg - + + 27/- ” ” 
Graacher Himmelreich 36/- ~ os 
These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and. are much — 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in Engl. 

and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 


(EsTaBLisHED St. Michael's House, 
763.) Cornhill, London, EC. 








Scale of Charges for 
Dodvertisements. 


_— --—— 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 


TD cenccienanscnressssneenes 212 0 
Half-Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) . 3 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Pase) 44 
22 

1 





Half Narrow Column ........ 

Quarter Narrow Column 

Column (two-thirds width of 
en 8 


Companies, 
GD GOP ccnrecncncssecnerecassevese £1616 0 
ED ND encteninivisscecsaguiincsinen 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 


width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 83. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two parrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


ParYaBLe rn ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any = or. 

of the United — 5 mS v. 

om ‘ £1 86... Hf “14 0 7 2 
Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 

Japan, &c. oe «= oees—sCs 21: 18 G... 0:16 SB... O88 


Yearly. 





MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2+ Dom, 


Bots. $-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found ual > 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher ; 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


~ ior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with m the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa — Station, including Cases 
ottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us thero is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


17/6 99 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .............00-ccccsesees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3 000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILU, London, £.c, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe Onp Corner 
Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 & 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Sireet, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’s LiBrRary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Haro 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Sireet 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. Coapman, 2,407 St. Catherins 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO 
AMERICAN BooksELLina Deport, Port Saidy 
and Wm. Dawson AnD Sons, Cape Town. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpow 
AnD GotcHu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurg anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spurecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Smoke . 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player’s Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per oz. 
Strengths 


WHITE Aid. 
LABEL 2 per cz. 


Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 





BALEYS .. “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 





Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Saurorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. __— FURNSTES, FIRE _ Srrrines, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— 


INVESTED FUNDBS.......£75,000,000. 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Oli False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 











ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE cur 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Cotalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., ira, OXFORD ST., rondon, w. 


And at Birmingh am, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


~ Scien tific ‘GCertainties 


TE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, Used as 

directed, they are exac tly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The “ Allen! urys ” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 

















MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From a birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBUAYS Ltd., Lombard Street. London. 












ROYAL PHYSICIANS 
IN COUNCIL. 


REMARKABLE VERDICT. 








The health of the Sovereign being a matter of national 
importance, the greatest physicians are always selected to 
attend him. 


The nerve tonic, therefore, which they cordially and 
constantly prescribe may be relied on as being of superla- 
tive merit, and one which you may take with the absolute 
certainty that it will benefit you, as it has benefited the 
patients of these Royal physicians, 


Nine Royal physicians, including the late King’s physician, 
with one accord bestow the most enthusiastic praise on 
Sanatogen, the world-renowned tonic food. 


Here is what these Royal Physicians say; 


The late King’s The Private Physician 


= er ; 
Physician to the Czar of Russia 
—Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad:—“I : 

have been using Banatoger n for a = Ferchmin :—“* My dang thter, 
number of years in my pract who was very nervous and anwmic, 


has been greatly benefited by the 


excellent results. Tek peewee It . 
prolonged use of Sanatogen. Her 


Leen notably geod in case 





valescents alter eevere illnesses, and appetit J impr ve od, her weight in- 
also in the case << elderly people — and the colour of her skin 
when vit was desi » to bald uy tha ecaine healthier, 

strength, to sien wo trv the bodily 


functions, and to improve the circu- 
lation of the bivod, 


The Private Physician 


The Private Physician 
to the late Emperor 





. 
_ , 

to the Emperor of Frederic 
Austria —Professor Tobold, M.D. :—‘* My 

experience points to the fact that 
—Surgeon-General Dr. Kerzl, of patients suffering from nervous 
Vienna :—** t} been using Sauato- exhaustion after influenza, a common 
gen with splev ] recom- eceurrence, and who present the 
mend it conti: an 1d every here, tr: ul lew me symptoms of Neuras- 


, by using Sanatogen in a com- 
paratively sh« ort time regain strength 
and vitality.” 


The Physician to H.H. 
The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg 


—Dr. Florschuetz, Col ure —_— 
have repeatedly proved the v: ne of 
Sanatozen. Recently, in particular, I 


because I am “the roughly convinced then 
” 


that it is an excelleat food tonic. 


The Physician to H.M. 
The King of Italy 


—Dr. G. Quirico —*T have used 
Sanatogen with marked benefit in 
the case of weakly children, and in 
convalescence after long illnesse 3 I 
consider the preparation a most 
excellent tonic food.” 

had a case of a woman at the chance 


The Private'Physician had a cage of a womain at the 
to H.M, The King of nervous, I prescribed Suvatores 


ul effec *ts could be o 
y 14 days’ treat met 















after it, 


g . 

Saxony its co ied use entirely cure a ‘the 
—Surgeon-General Prof. Dr. Till- woman within a few weeks, 
manns:—“I am, and shall always 


be, a great adin rer of Sanato gen, 
The Private Physicia 
to H.M. The King of 
Wurttemberg 


The Physician to H.M. 
The Queen-Moiher 
of Italy 


—Dr. E. Persichetti:—‘t I have used 


—Dr. von a Fe tzer—writes :— I have Sanatogen in several cases of Neuras- 

been usi s Sanatozen for a number thenia, with the result that in every 

of are, 4° hin ny private practice case the nervous symptoms were 

and in hospital, « nud have been very greatly diminished, Iam convinced 

satisfied with the results I have that Senatoven is a valnabie food 
” 


obtained frou it,” tonic to restore lost strength, 

Besides these, twelve thousand other doctors have written 
in the strongest terms of praise of the results they have 
obtained by the use of Sanatogen, a record unapproached by 
any other preparation in the world. 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all chemists, in tins, from 
> 

1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. An ‘exceedingly interesting pamphlet, con- 

taining much valuable information, will be sent to you, post- 

free, on receipt of a postcard addressed to The Sanatogen 

Company, 12 Chenies Stres+, London, W.C., mentioning 

this journal, 
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SPECIAL SALE OF 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 
INCLUDING MEDICAL WORKS 

About 2,000 volumes, clean Library copies 


in excellent condition, offered for a short 
time only at 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS cf 60% to 75% 


from Published Prices. 
have been prepared, intending purchasers 
should call as early as possible at 


As no Catalogues 


The Times 
Book Club 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Five Lines). 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


By Jd. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June Sth, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable litile 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London. 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon. Telephone: Marratr 3601, 





} OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 

Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates, Specimens free.—-HENRY G, WARD, 49 Great 
Portland Street, London, 





Boys’ a 
School Outfits. 


6 he parent who purchases his boy’s school outfit at 
Chas. Baker & Co.’s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools. In cutting and 
tailoring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & (Co, 
recognise the importance of style, and with style 
are combined long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort 
making Chas. Baker & Co.’s suits exceptional value. Theit 
range in sizes is so large that boys of all ages and all builds 
can be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - frcm 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits - ,, 12/11 t0 31/6 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - ,, 19/11 to 47/6 
Connaught Overccats, 
with belt at back - ,, 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., ™ 


Head Depit : 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 48 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31, & 88 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
Croydon Branch: 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Homo Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


17/9 to 41/6 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 6. %| 204 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members ove oe =0 owe 100100 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ». 5 @ O| Associates, with Literature 
Members jon _ -— ae and Journal ... am - O58 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone!l W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Fiatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores, Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. per tin; In Chocolates, 1s. per ti. 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alkea, 

Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Dluminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engraving’ 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free —HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Baicut St., BirminGeAM, 


°c WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols-; 
p Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols.; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; ‘Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vois.; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


PLASMON COCOA 


**A delicious beverage of much greater nutritive value 
than ordinary Cocoa.”—British Medical Journal, 
Tins 9d., ie. 4d., 2s. 
PLASMON 














6d. 
1S USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


PLAS M ON OATS 


Scotland's Best—“Enormously increased in food value by 
the addition of Plasmon.”—Lancet 
inutes Bolling 


4 min only. Gd. pkt. 
PLASMON I8 USED B THE ROYAL FAMILY 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


The Collected Works of 
William Morris. 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 
TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but this amount may be paid in six 
Quarterly Iustalments of TWO GUINEAS cach, as the volumes are published, 
The first instalment of four volumes is now ready, being as follows :— 
|. L The Defence of Guenevere; The Hollow Land, and 





uther Contributions to the “Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
Sine.” Vol. Il. The Life and Death of Jason. Vols, iil, and lV, 


The Earthly Paradise (Parts I. and IT.) 

© * 4 Prospectus with specimen pages and illustrations will be sent on application, 
AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS. 

In Onc Volume. Crown Svo. 2s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
ALSO NOW READY. 
Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism.” 


In One Volume. Crown &vo. 2s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 64.) 














The Roman Empire: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus ILI, (1081 A.D.) By the Key. F. W. BUSSELL, 
D.D., Fellow aud Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 

(Inland postage 6d.) 
“Mr. Bussell has made a notable contribution to historical study......To the 
scholar’s equipment it constitutes a welcome addition, aud to the general 
reader its fresh and readable style will enbance its intriusic merits.” 
—Gilasgow Herald, 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Evo, 9s, Gd. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 
“Professor Mackail is something far greater than a theorist, for he is an 
incomparable critic...... That isthe sort of criticism which gives a reviewer pause. 


a useless pon and bid those who love Greek poetry read 








He can ouly iling aside 
this volume, for they will Le rewarded.” —Speetator, 
In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2: being 
Selections from the Family Papers of tue Ogilvies of Barras. Edited, with 
Introduction, by the Rev. DOUGLAS GORDON BARRON, M.A., 
F.S.A, (Scot.) With Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium vo. 16s, net, 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
In June, 1651, the regalia of Scotland was commitied to the Earl 
Marischal for safe keeping in the Castle of Dunnotlar. This sortress 
George Ogilvy of Barras maintained against ihe forces of the Common- 
wealth till May of the ensuing year. 
The story of the siege of Dunnotiar is retold in the book now 
wr . 
published, 














Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
Present Creeds of English Painters, By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, 
Author of “* Reminiscences of G. F., Watts,” &e. 8vo. 12s. Gil. net. 

(Inland postaye 54.) 
Contents.—Introduction—Present Conditions Unfavourable to the Creation 
of Permanent Art—The Finer Facts of Nature—National Individuality— 

Personal Individuality in Art—The “Something” said by Leighton which 

“Nothing has Said Before’’—The “Something” said by Watts which 

“Nothing has Said Before’’—The Reality of the Spiritual Life in Art— 

Couclusion. 


The International Relations of the 
CHINESE EMPIRE: the Period of Contlict, 154-1860, By HOSEA 
BALLOU MORSE, Inspector-General of Customs, China. With Ilus- 
trations, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo. 20s. net. (Unland postage 6d.) 

The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOLLAND. 1803-5and 1808-9, Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER, 
With Portraitand Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (Postage 5d.) 


“Lady Holland’s journal may be warmly commended to all who are 
Interested in Spain, and it throws so much valuable Light on operations 
m the Peninsula that it cannot be neglected by the historian.’’—Daily Mail. 


REW EDITION OF BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. ‘va 
A New Dictionary of the English and 


FRENCH LANGUAGES: beinz an Enlarged Edition of the Original 
“ Dictionnaire de Poche.” Compiled by JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and 
Extended by Wriuiam Betrows, Assisted by Avovste Marxor and 
Gustave Friteav. 684 pages. Set in clear nonparcil type. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth binding. 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





Tariff Reform, Employment and Imperial 
UNITY. Ry GEORGE COATES. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 2s. net. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
Reminiscences. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.cC.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—‘** All who ever knew Goldwin Smith himself or have been 
fascinated by the brilliancy, grace, and incisiveness of his 
writings, all who have ever shared his opinions or recoiled from 
his prejudices, all who have known anything of the Oxford and the 
England of his youth and prime, all whom he has influenced on 
the other side of the Atlantic, will turn to this volume of his 
Fem ow a with an eager curiosity that will certainly not be 

isappointed.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ The book is really excollent reading. There 
is character cn every page, and it is the character of the scholar 
and the gentleman, as we should expect who know the type of 
mind which takes Sir Walter Scott as its idol.” 


Indian Unrest. 
By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘It is not often that a subject upon which the 
British people sadly needs to be informed is clarified by such a 
masterly treatment as is to be found in Mr. Chirol’s book on tho 
origins and treatment of Indian unrest By writing this book 
Mr. Chirol has done a service to his country. There will no longer 
be any excuse for English politicians to misunderstand the nature 
of Indian unrest.” 


NEW EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS, 


The American by JAMES 
Commonwealth. BRYCE, 


Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 


Cuba. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” 
&e. 6s. 
°° A seumat to “ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and considerably longer than 
the earlier work. 


I Wonder: Essays for the Young 


People. ny srePHEN PAGET, Author of “Confessio 
Medici,” &c. Exira Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ The chief point is that this little book can be read with 
interest and, therefore, with profit by everybody A book that is 
the outcome of such deeply sincere thought and feeiing and such 
ardour and confidence can face any kind of criticism, however 
captious.” 


Some Elements of the Religious 

Teaching of Jesus according to 

the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 
Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C.G. MONTEFIORE, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Pre-Christian Teaching. 


E. D. CREE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


> 
The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“T'racks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY.—‘‘ This is a _ wide- 
branching and racy resumé of the various theories the world has 
known on the problems which have always beset serious, thinking 
inen. The author addresses himself to those who are not specially 
familiar with the course of philosophical discussion and scientific 
discovery. He wishes ‘to save the time and the trouble of the busy 
man.’ He writes, therefore, in a popular style.” 


The Mystery of Golf. By Aryotp 


HAULTALN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Elements of Analytical Geometry 
By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., and P, PINKERTON, 
M.A., D.Se. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


BOOKBUYERS are informed that ‘any volume pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN & Co., LTD. (current novels 
excepted), will be sent on approval, on the under- 
standing that, ¢f it zs not purchased, it is returned 
uncut and in good condition, and that the cost of 
carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer. 

Applications for Books on approval must NOT be 
addressed to the Publishers, but to a retail book- 
seller, through whom the transaction must take place. 


By IRENE A. WRIGHT. Ilustrated, Crown 


By Rev. 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON, 
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THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


A delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses 
of the Nation. Fully Illustrated, 7} by 5, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. 

By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon,” &, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 

By LILIAN GASK. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. 
HAMPTON COURT. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THE 
TATE GALLERY. By ESTELLE ROSS. 

**Each volume is a delightful companion, ”—STANDARD. 





LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Price 2d. each, with Portrait. 


1. GEORGE HOWARD Sere Bishop of 8t. Andrews. 
By HENRY SCOTT HOLLA 





2. wae oe WALSHAM 9g Bishop of Wakefield. By 

3. angnes avausTus SELWYN, First Bishop of New Zealand. 
sy jILLE 

4 BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, Bishop of Durham. By HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND. 

G. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. By L. D. DOWDALL. 

6. HENRY JOHN ELLISON. By FREDERICK SHERLOCK. 

7. FREDERICK TEMPLE, pc of Canterbury. By 
FREDERICK SHERLOC 

8. MOTHER CECILE OF GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. By 


MA RGARET W. RUG 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


Most attractive volumes, each with a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Full-page Pictures, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

A new series of Illustrated Books on child-life in all parts of the world. 
MANUEL IN MEXICO. | UME SAN IN JAPAN. 
RAFAEL IN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 

Others in the Press. 
“Nothing better could be put in the hands of young folk. They 
bound." SCOTSM SM well written, nicely illustrated, and daintily 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Litd., 
3&4 PATERNOSTER BLDGS., E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W. ‘4, LONDON. 














THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


B8vo, 163. 1865, 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : 


Enquiry. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
- The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


an Ethical 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, , ianden, E.C, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBA 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U.K. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


SWEDEN BORG SOCI SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 


London: 








Vir. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” 


A New Volume in this Series will be published next week :— 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net, 


Previously published, uniform with the above :— 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. as. 6a. net. 
“Every page is lit up with imagination, lightened with Jambent humour, 


warmed with a personality ardent and teader aad chaxitable. 
— Westminster Gazette, 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of “William Shakespeare,” &., &c. 68. net, 


AMURATH TO AMURATH 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of “‘The Desert and the Sown.” Illustrated, 16s. net, 


CHINA “txc" EMPRESS DOWAGER 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 
16s. net. [8rd Impression, 
“A document more illuminating than perhaps ary that has ever come out of 
China,’'"—Times. 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTIC 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profusely Illustrated. Porvutar Eprrioxy, 6s. net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels 


J. L. Herserrson, 
Author of “‘ Mortal Men.” 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL J. E. Parrensoy, 
Author of “ Watchers of the Shore.” 


THE WHITE PEACOCK D. H. LAvReENCE riursdoy 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER : Dawn § Morning Romain Rownanp 
A LARCE ROOM Mrs. Henry Dupeney 
THE DOP DOCTOR (th Imp.) RicHarp Drnan 
CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE G. Dorset 
THE CETTING OF WISDOM H. H. Ricnarpsoy, 


Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 

AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR Witiiam De Moraay 

ANNA KARENIN Count Toustor 
_Porvunar Epitiow, 900 pr.» cloth, 2s. 6d. 4. net. 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











YOUNC LIFE 











MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. Globe 8vo. 


Italy and Sicily. Sixth [Edition 
Thoroughly Revised by Dr. a. ASHBY, Director of 
the British School at Rome. Contains Special Articles on 
“Some Aspects of Modern Italy,” by Oscar Brownine; 
“Ttalian Art,” by Rocrr Fry; “the Architecture of Italy,” 
by Pau WATERHOUSE; “Greek Art in Italy and Roman 
Art,” by Mrs. Burron- Brown; and 55 Maps and Plans, 
10s. net. 

For this edition the street map of Rome at the end of the 
volume has been re-drawn and brought up to date, as have the 
plans of the Uffizi Gallery at Florence and the Naples Museum, 
Other plans, including that of the Roman Forum, have been 
corrected where necessary. 


Palestine and Syria. [Fifth Edition. 
Revised by Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, the English Mission 
Hospital, Jerusalem. With 19 Maps and Plans, ds. net. 








Greece. The Archipelago, Constantinople, 
THE COASTS OF ASIA — aon CRETE, AND CYPRUS. 
Third Edition, with Corrections. With 36 Maps and Plans, 
9s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 





LTD., LONDON. 











Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7 _ 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridz® 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Compayr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgat u 
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CONSTABLE’S 


PUBLICATIONS 








an Artistic Travel-Boo by the celcbrated Author-Missionary 


FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT. 
By Dr. KARL KUMM. With 90 Illustrations, including 
several Coloured Plates and Maps, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The iflustrations are very copious and the 
author's narrative is a notable record of adventure, sport, 
and scientific and an thropological observation.” 





inating Record of Political and Sociai Life between 
‘a the years 1793-1815. 


THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS. 
Edited and Arranged by WALTER SICHEL, Author of 
“Sheridan,” “Emma, Lady Hamilton,” &c. Fully Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A volume which overflows with both 
human and historical interest, and is edited throughout in 
a sound, scholarly, and unostentatious fashion.” 

TIMES. —“ Mir. Sichel has done well to rescue from oblivion 
the shrewd comments of a moderate Whig noble upon the 
stirring history of his day.”’ 


An entirely new and final coliection of Lafcadio Hcarn’s 
correspondence embodying his frankest views of Japan 
and the Japancse. 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN. kaitea by ELIZABETH 


BISLAND. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 





A volume throwing valuable light on the short yet signifi- 
cant reign of Sixtus V. 


SIXTINE ROME. by J. A. F. Orpaay. 


With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This work appeals to all interested in art and such wonders of 
the Sixtine hierarchy as the Vatican Library, the Porta Furba, and 
the Dome of St. Peter's. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF 


PARIS. by cLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. 
HORNBY. With 40 Illustrations in dry point, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Paris old and new, grave and in- 
souciant, is represented with great sympathy and 
remarkable artistic skiil.’’ 

GRAPHIC.—“‘ The author has charm of style ; he sees what 
nobody else has ever seen or probakiy ever will; and he 
thinks and says much that few would care or dare to say.’’ 





INSECTS AND DISEASE. By 
Cc. W. DOANE, Assistant Professor in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

An account of the way in which insects may spread or cause 
some of our common diseases. 








Al 
THE NEW LAOKOON. An Essay on 
the Confusion of the Aris. By Professor IRVING BABBITT, 
of Harvard University. 6s. net. 

Discusses suggestive word-painting, programme music, colour- 
erudition, &c., and in general the modern confusion of the arts by 
the so-called return to the primitive. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—"‘Professor Babbitt does not disgrace 
the mantle of Lessing. If he is less conciusive and definite 
thanhis prototype, it is mainly because his subject-matter 
is so infinitely larger and more complex; and for the same 
reason he is, to the modern reader at ail events, very much 
more interesting.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“The most stimulating con- 
tribution to Aesthetics that has appeared in England for 
twenty years.”” 


THE CLASSICAL MORALISTS. 


Selections from the great Authors in the History of Ethics 
from Socrates to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN 
RAND, Ph.D. 10s, 6d. net. 

PHIL- 


MODERN CLASSICAL 
OSOPHERS. saitea by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D, 


Harvard. Selections Illustrating Modern Philosophy from 
Bruno to Spencer. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
GOLDSMITH. 12s. éd. net. 
NOBLE DAMES & NOTABLE 
John Fyvie MEN. 10s. 6d. net. 
William Hunter | Work- THE CALL OF THE SNOWY 
Fanny Bulloek } man HISPAR. 2ls. net. 
Thomas Seecombe IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 











Frankfort Moore 


H. Spencer Scott 6s. net. 
W. Lyon Blease 1 ieee of WOMEN 


POPE JOHN THE 23rd. 
12s. 6d. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY of RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 10s. 6d. net. 
PRIMITIVE PSYCHO- 
THERAPY AND QUACKERY. 
7s. 6d. net, 
TRANSPORTATION IN 
EUROPE. 5s. net. 


Eustace J. Kitts 


E. Seribner Ames 
Robert M. Lawrence 


Logan G. McPherson 


FICTION FOR 1911 - - 6s. each. 


UNA L. SILBERRAD'S NEW NOVEL. 


First Edition Exhausted prior to publication. 
econd Edition Now Ready. 


DECLINED WITH THANKS 


Another Novel by the Author of “Old Harbour,” which met 
with singular success. 


MEDDLINGS: GF EVE 


WILLIAM J. HOPKINS. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


CHAINS 


EDWARD NOBLE. 


GLOBE.—“There are few readers who will not be interested 
in the personages of this admirable story.....a strong novel, 
fearlessly written and arresting in its force.” 

ATHENAEUM.—“‘ We should not be surprised if this proved 
the most widely popular of ‘(h> author's excelicnt novels."’ 


 DARWELL STORIES 


F. WARRE CORNISH. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE writes :—“Characters almost 
worthy of a place among the immortais to whon 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have chained our 
affection. The story is a masterpiece, and brings the 
author at a bound into a feremost piece among the 
novelists of to-day.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ The qualities which mark Mr. Cornish’s 
work will win him a hearing Trom all lovers of good styis 
and level thinking.”’ 

MORNING POST says :—“‘ Here indeed is a charming book 
which ought not to be neglected.” 





JAMES PRIOR. 
GLOBE.—“ The story is excelient, full of humour and 
variety. The originality of the novel keeps the roader 
constantly on the afert.’”’ 
PR ang | WEEKLY.—“ This spirited novel, written in gallant 
‘ashion.”’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A novel of quite unusual interest 
and power.” 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 


ALICE BROWN. 


MORNING POST.—“ This excellent story... full of quaint 
humour...... The interplay of character upon character 
makes the whole charm for the reader, and we could not 
dispense with one of them without a flaw, they form 
such a connected whole.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A story with a delicate sense of 
humour and with a delicate sense of character. it is a 
warm, sympathetic atmosphere which enwraps one from 
the first page.” 

ACADEMY.—“‘An absorbing book—the characters are 
delightfully drawn.” 


m CLEVER BETSY 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book has the same quiet charm, 

esaeery, and pathos as ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
t i»? ,’ 

IRISH TIMES.—“An exceedingly well-written and very 
delightful story.”” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Whether at home or abroad the author is 
a perpetual delight, and she establishes her ciaim to 
cleverness.” 


MARTIN THE MUMMER 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Miss Stuart's descriptive 
and narrative passages are written with an imaginative 
vigour and a power over words that are rare in books of 
this sty/e.”’ 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Boldiy itmagined and vigorously told, 
always pleasant to read.” 

LIVERPOOL POST.—“ One of the best-written stories of 
the days of chivairy. The author makes the old cen- 
turies live again.”’ 


Meredith Nicholson SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS. 
Hilaire Belloc PONGO AND THE BULL. 
May Sinelair THE CREATORS. 
G. B. Lancaster JIM OF THE RANGES. 























Harry James Smith ENCHANTED GROUND. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 


Twenty-fifth Edition Now Ready 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


And Universal Information 


































Medium Svo, cloth, 21s. net; half-caif, 25s. net; full or tree calf, 3is. Gd. net 


Contains a Complete Record of Events, Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern, British and Foreign, 
from the Earliest Times to the Summer of 1910 





COMPRISING: REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT, MEDIZZVAL, AND MODERN—THE ORIGIN AND 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTS AND LEARNING—THE CIVIL, MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, AND MORAL INSTITU- 

TIONS OF NATIONS IN DIFFERENT EPOCHS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


IT IS ACCURATE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
EXHAUSTIVE 


AND SO CLEARLY ARRANGED, ALPHABETICALLY AND CHRONOLOGICALLY, THAT THE DESIRED 
INFORMATION CAN BE FOUND IN A MOMENT 


The TIMES says:— 
“The most Universal Book of Reference in a derate c ass that we know of in the English language.” 


NOVELS FOR JANUARY C. G. D. ROBERTS’ 


" NATURE BOOKS 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Ilus- 
trated, Gs. cach 


| HAWTREY’S DEPUTY The HOUSE in the WATER 
HAROLD BINDLOSS |," lo on mtn iy 


that which distinguishes Charles G. D. 








In this, his latest novel, Mr. Bindloss further justifies his right to be regarded as the , ane e . 
successor of Mr. Henry Seton Merriman. His style is distinctly similar, but at the Roberts book. _This will prove an ideal 
same time the writing is too free and natural to admit of the faintest suggestion of | Sift-book.”—Daily Mail. 


copying. THE BACKWOODSMEN 


“Tl re f rit h 1d hold 
oO Ss va tae ew writers who cou 
THE BRAND OF SILENCE ese: foie gee ora: 


; FRED M. WHITE | roberts’ methods are perfectly fascina- 
Mr. White's latest and best story. ting.” —Bystander. 


THE HEART OF GOLD KINGS IN EXILE 


“Mr. Roberts is well and honourably 
L. G MOBERLY known for his stories of animal life, but we 
can promise his admirers that, greedily as 
they may have devoured ‘The House in 
the Water,’ their eyes will, if possible, be 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF they get into the thick of thia fine book, 


with its most helpful illustrations.” P 
N IGEL BLAIR FLORENCE WARDEN —Evening Standard. 


A tensely interesting and original romance. NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 


“These sketches of wild animals are 


G R E E D delight. There is a wholesome elemental 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON | tang in the blunt, clean words, and the 
' " é a : ‘ . smell of fresh earth and the crisp rustle of 
A new novel by the author of “Convict 99” needs little introduction. Itis certain | forest leaves seem to come to one’s senses.” 
to have a big vogue amongst women readers. —World. 


WARD, LOCK & CO,, Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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A story that grips one by the tensely picturesque and exciting nature of its plot. 
By far the most dramatic story Miss Moberly has written. 
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